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THE SECOND SESSION 


A GOVERNMENT which, in spite of important defections, still 
deserves to be called National faces its second year of office. 
It is supported in Parliament by an overwhelming and reason- 
ably, but not unreasonably, docile Conservative majority whose 
members—many of them young men, their vigorous opinions as 
yet untainted by the depressing experience of too much ‘ practical’ 
politics—are anxious to see genuine Conservative policies applied 
to the realities of the situation. It governs, with the assistance 
of a considerable prestige, a country which realises that its evil 
plight is to some extent the result of past follies and which is 
facing courageously a future in which it sees little ground for 
optimism. 
This Government may, if it assists it to do so, look back on a” 
year of office in which its achievements have been eminently 
satisfactory relatively to world circumstances. It has balanced 
one Budget, and, despite the American debt payment, is well on 
the way to balancing another. It has failed to prevent an increase 
of unemployment, but it has prevented our unemployment figures 
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rising with anything like the same rapidity as in other countries. 
It has effected a number of economies which are valuable as far 
as they go, though their extent is not so wide as to excuse the 
Government from constant vigilance or from the thoughtful 
and careful continuance of a programme of economies based on 
the conclusions of the Conference of Local Authorities, or the 
Conservative Economy Sub-committees. It has administered an 
unpopular means test, and has had the wisdom to remodel that 
test on just and humane principles. It has faced and crushed some 
ugly unemployed demonstrations, foiling the hopes of inter- 
national Communism ; and—example of the truth of the dictum 
‘ Courage always pays in politics’—it has kept the loyalty of a 
police force suffering from a severe cut in pay. It has boldly 
converted a great part of the National Debt, and thus gone far to 
render possible a reduction in some forms of taxation, though not, 
perhaps, a reduction of income tax. It has wisely initiated a 
tariff policv, the benefits of which are already in some places 
apparent. It has rendered permanent assistance to wheat 
farming by the quota scheme, protected British vegetables and 
fruits, and lately has afforded some temporary degree of help to 
the meat producers by restriction of imports. The results of the 
Ottawa Conference are not so striking as to fulfil all the hopes of 
the Empire Free Traders, but they are most creditable as a 
beginning, and doubly creditable when the difficulties of negotiat- 
ing any agreement with Mr. Bennett are considered. One may 
be permitted to regret that no permanent Imperial economic 
organisation, advisory in character, has been established. In 
addition to these considerable achievements, two measures—the 
Children’s Act and the Town and Country Planning Act, which 
may, if wisely and prudently administered, be of some benefit to 
the country—have been placed upon the Statute-book. This 
record of achievement, from which foreign policy is deliberately 
excluded, may give the Government cause for satisfaction ; but 
the present is no time for retrospection. The situation of the 
country remains deplorably serious: the exigencies of the crisis 
are unabated. Past successes should inspire the Government 
to face the future courageously, not to rest upon its laurels. 

The Government is a National one, elected in a time of crisis 
with no party programme and, generally speaking, no hampering 
pledges. Its only duty is to do its best for the nation, and it has 
shown already that it will not be deterred from performance of 
this duty by the resignation of its most prominent members. A 
Government that has survived the loss of Viscount Snowden and 
Sir Herbert Samuel need not be unduly solicitous to preserve 
the support of other individual members, however distinguished. 
The will of the overwhelming majority of the nation and the 
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House of Commons must prevail. The ‘nationalism’ of the 
Government is more dependent upon its carrying out the national 
will than upon the arithmetic of its composition. There seems, 
however, every likelihood that the National Liberals will remain 
National to the end, and will continue, in the future as in the past, 
to be guided by facts rather than by dogmas. The strain of 
continued office is more likely to cause a reshuffle of Ministers than 
other considerations. Unless a scheme be adopted under which 
Ministers, especially those who most frequently attend conferences, 
can be freed from the drudgery of the House of Commons, some 
such redistribution of portfolios seems inevitable. 

The vast and vigorous Conservative majority in both Houses 
of Parliament is most clearly a factor of the greatest importance 
in the situation. Neither in numbers, nor in experience, nor in 
debating power are the small Opposition parties, Independent 
Labour, Labour, Georgian or Samuelite Liberal, deserving of much 
consideration. This fact is masked by the large amount of time 
that is given up to the speeches of members of these parties, 
but it is equally clearly unmasked when those speeches are heard 
or read. The Conservatives, who are most fortunate in having, 
without depending upon it, the support of National Liberals and 
National Labour members, dominate the political scene both 
numerically and intellectually. They have hitherto shown a 
loyalty to the Prime Minister that must surely be most impressive 
to a man who has lived among the factions and dissents of the 
Labour Party. This loyalty is given, not only on general grounds, 
but because members of the House of Commons were elected to 
support, not a programme, but a Government ; to a great extent 
they have felt bound to entrust their judgments to the keeping of 
their leaders. Cross-voting by Conservatives is more difficult in 
this Parliament than in any other. But loyalty certainly does 
not exclude constructive criticism, a fact that was demonstrated 
during the passage of the Town and Country Planning Bill, and 
which will be demonstrated again on the Rent Restrictions 
Amending Bill and the other measures promised for this session. 
Moreover, the Government will naturally bear in mind the 
preponderance of Conservative thought in framing their Indian 
proposals, when the time comes for the misty ideas of the last few 
years to be disciplined into draft. 

It remains to be recorded that there appears to be, at the 
moment, a certain restiveness among Conservative back-benchers 
in the House of Commons, due to a variety of causes. Mr. 
MacDonald is not a great parliamentarian, and his recent speeches 
have disappointed his followers. Towards the end of the last session 
the Government showed a tendency towards ‘ Olympianism ’ 
that smacked of ingratitude, though it was probably rather the 
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result of fatigue. Conservatives felt that too much attention 
was paid to the suggestions of Opposition parties and too little to 
theirown. This irritation may be evanescent, but it should not be 
disregarded. When such able parliamentarians as Sir Robert 
Horne, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Amery 
are on the back benches the opinions of the rank and file must 
be regarded as exceedingly important. 

In the country certain tendencies of opinion have latterly 
become remarkable. Communism is certainly increasing, both 
among the intelligentsia of Bloomsbury and among the poor 
of the North. The Communist Party is better organised and 
better supported than ever before. There is no sign of a Labour 
Party revival; a party which can find no better issue in bye- 
elections than the means test has little hope of strengthening its 
position with the electorate. From the unwillingness of the 
Liberal leaders to inaugurate a national Free Trade campaign we 
may infer that their very astute advisers are unable to report signs 
of a Liberal revival in the constituencies. Among Conservatives 
there is a strong and noteworthy drift to the Right. This feeling 
nearly resulted in a revolt at the Blackpool Conference. The 
‘'Y.M.C.A.’ group and the moderates no longer dominate the 
party. The Conservative demand is for stronger, bolder leader- 
ship than has been given in the past. 

In these circumstances the National Government faces its 
second session. Since the King’s Speech was delivered the 
crisis of the American debt payment, accompanied by a fall in the 
value of sterling, has arisen. No provision for foreign debt repay- 
ment was made in the 1932 Budget ; on the other hand, a raidable 
Sinking Fund was maintained and a raidable Sterling Equalisation 
Fund established. “9 far as the budgetary position is concerned, 
then, the American debt payment made in gold need not cause 
undue despondency, though it does provide an unanswerable 
argument for further economies, which are certainly within our 
power. It appears unlikely that the Lausanne settlement will 
be completely upset ; theoretically, Germany can be asked to 
continue reparation payments and France debt payments to 
England. In practice, however, receipt of either is extremely 
improbable. But England, clearly, cannot be left alone to bear 
the burden of the war for ever. The problem that confronts 
Anglo-American statesmanship is to choose wisely between three 
alternatives—cancellation (or at least drastic reduction) of 
Britisk payments, collection of money for the payments by a 
special tax on American imports (a course which would lead 
to a tariff war, and which, in the long run, would probably 
not achieve its object), or default. Here is a test of states- 
manship as searching as any that has been imposed since rgrq, 
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Can Mr. MacDonald, can Mr. Roosevelt, pass the test? The 
latter has gained some reputation in the small sphere of New 
York politics ; the former is believed by his friends to be excep- 
tionally skilled in negotiation, though that view of his talents is 
not universally held either at home or abroad. His enemies 
suggest that his real talent lies in extracting the greatest possible 
prestige from a defeat. Were Mr. MacDonald (for it is on him 
rather than on the Foreign Secretary that the burden will fall) and 
Mr. Roosevelt left to themselves to solve the problem of debts one 
might have a fair hope of a solution being found. But, most 
unfortunately, we are negotiating with a country which is cursed 
with the most out-of-date, and probably the worst, constitution 
in the world. The American Senate has equal powers with the 
President in foreign affairs; so far as one can understand the 
position, the House of Representatives has also some say in this 
particular matter. One must reckon with American public 
opinion ; British public opinion is now much less important. 
Americans are baffling people: no one would care to prophesy 
their course of action next year or their ultimate reaction to the 
French default. One can only hope that the excellently drafted 
British Notes on debt payment will set the tone for the negotia- 
tions, but their frigid reception in America gives one cause for 
the liveliest misapprehensions, 

And if two nations, speaking the same language and sharing 
many ideals, find it so difficult to discuss objectively and fairly a 
problem of debt, what hope is there for the ‘ World Economic 
Conference’? That Conference, it is to be feared, will end with 
a few pious resolutions on the subject of tariff barriers—resolu- 
tions which will be as little regarded as the similar pronounce- 
ments of League of Nations economic committees. The gold 
standard countries are likely to press for a world return to the 
gold standard, a policy that may be supported by some British 
bankers (and, apparently, by a section of the British Liberal 
Party), but which would be disastrous to British industrialists. 
Influence is being brought to bear upon our Government to pursue 
a deflationary policy, accompanied by drastic wage reductions 
But, powerful though these influences seem, they are equally 
strongly opposed. At Ottawa inflationary policies were con- 
demned, apparently without any adequate consideration. The 
Treasury refuses to take an interest in bimetallism, that safest 
method of inflation, on the ground that there is not enough silver 
in the world to make the experiment worth while. One can only 
wonder whether the Government estimate of the world supply of 
silver is really accurate, and whether they do not unduly minimise 
the amount of silver which a return to bimetallism would extract 
from the hoards of India and China. Bimetallism will be on 
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the agenda of the World Economic Conference, but unless our 
Treasury changes its attitude it will remain there. 

Indeed, it is hard to see what the Conference will be allowed 
to discuss, if America rules out debt questions, and harder still 
to believe in any useful outcome. 

Another Conference is always with us, and its subject is Dis- 
armament. Deplorably, Great Britain seems unable to face the 
realities of that question. At the present moment peace is main- 
tained in Europe by the armies of France and her allies. It may 
be a bad peace, but it is better than a modern war. Who can 
blame France for asking for an alternative security if further 
armament sacrifices are asked of her, or if Germany rearms? 
But our attitude towards security remains purely negative. True, 
we cannot indefinitely extend our European commitments ; it is 
no use asking our people to guarantee an Eastern or a Mediter- 
ranean Locarno. But what is our alternative proposal? We 
would not take M. Herriot’s suggestion of a League of Nations 
Army seriously, and in this we may have shown wisdom. We 
are doing nothing to remove the causes of war by insisting on 
Treaty revision ; perhaps there is little we can do, but we 
might at least have followed Mussolini in constantly insisting 
on the importance of the question. We are not, apparently, 
trying to secure an alliance of the Great European Powers: 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. And yet, ultimately, 
the European problem (which concerns us in a sense in which 
the Latin American and Manchurian problems, that take up so 
much Genevan time, concern us not at all) can only be solved by 
a returr to a Great Power mentality and a working agreement 
between Great Powers to pool their interests and benevolently 
dominate Europe. Such an alliance could solve the Treaty 
revision and disarmament problems in a sense favourable to all 
four countries, each disregarding the ragtag and bob-tail of the 
little allies. Nor would the small nations have the right to 
complain of an arrangement that brought them peace, even 
though it implied a certain curtailment of their prestige. The 
alliance, moreover, would be an effective barrier against Russian 
aggression, so dangerous to all European States. 

Our Government has not as yet shown that it is thinking on 
these or on any constructive European lines. We are content to 
ask for a ‘ reaffirmation ’ of peace pacts and to make qualitative 
and quantitative suggestions for disarmament. The Conference 
has ‘ found a formula’ on which Germany has returned to its 
table. It may be that some ‘formula’ will be ‘evolved’ for 
regulating German rearmament, though this is not certain. We 
may even hope that certain weapons (large battleships, for 
example, which so many modern naval experts regard as almost 
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useless, certain tanks and large bombing aircraft) will be abandoned 
or limited. If so, the result will be magnified and lauded by 
many enthusiasts. But it will leave the realities of the European 
situation unchanged. 

And war becomes a more serious menace each year that 
Europe remains disorganised on present lines. There is still time 
for our Government to make more effective proposals that will 
save Europe from its present plight, but action cannot be delayed 
much longer if we are to avert an armaments race between France 
and Germany that will assuredly end in war. 

During the course of 1933 we may expect to hear of the 
Government’s proposals for the new Indian Constitution. They 
will be submitted to a Joint Select Committee of both Houses, 
the membership of which, we have surely a right to expect, will 
reflect the opinion of both Houses. That is to say, we may 
expect an adequate minority representation of those numerous 
peers and members who are opposed to all concessions that go 
beyond the proposals of the Simon Commission. The task of the 
committee will be made more difficult by the presence of an 
unspecified, but probably large, number of Indian assessors. The 
committee will ultimately report, and the resultant Bill will be 
forced through both Houses with the help of the Government 
Whips. The freedom of Parliament to reject or amend the Bill 
is largely illusory, for the consequence of successful opposition 
would be the resignation of the Government. No one would 
care to consider this at the present juncture, or at any time, 
unless an alternative Government emerges much more clearly from 
the rank and file of the Conservative Party. We may expect, 
however, that the Bill, when it appears, will be as moderate in its 
proposals as our commitments allow, that the needs of the Indian 
Civil Service will be given due weight, and that such safeguards 
as are possible will be provided. To these ends Conservative 
criticism should be directed. It is true that no safeguards will 
be of permanent value when the time comes for the British Raj 
to be confronted in the Federal Assembly by a hostile Congress 
majority. No hope remains of satisfying the aspirations of Mr. 
Gandhi! However, we have gone too far for retreat to be possible, 
and regrets are as unavailing as the hopes of any final settlement 
of the Indian problem are baseless. The Government solution 
must be accepted, though it may be modified by criticism in 
advance, and a new era of Indian government courageously faced. 

There will presumably be some development in the Irish 
situation. It may be that Mr. de Valera will go to the country 
on the Republican issue. We cannot recede from our position 
on the annuities, which is that we have a ‘ de jure’ to receive them. 
But it seems curious that we have not made it clear to Ireland 
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that if the financial burden of them is intolerable, as the Irish 
allege, we should be willing, i fact, to reduce or cancel them. 
The golden rule obliges us to treat Ireland as we hope America 
will treat us. While Mr. de Valera deals with the question on the 
plane of ‘ rights’ we cannot concede anything ; our attitude to 
Mr. Cosgrave, asking for our co-operation on the ground of ‘ needs,’ 
would presumably be different. The continuance of the tariff war 
reflects little credit on either country. 

If a survey of world affairs affords us little reason for rejoicing, 
we may recover a tempered optimism when we turn to our 
domestic concerns. The overthrow of the Free Trade policy 
means that to some extent we have escaped from the dominance 
of world conditions ; no one supposes that we can regain our old 
prosperity without reference to our neighbours’ condition, but at 
least the prices in our internal market are not to be completely 
identified with world prices. The best service we can render to 
the world is to build up first our own and then the Empire 
markets. For the export trades we can do little ; but we can do 
much for our home market if we are sufficiently determined. 
This is no time to experiment with or to wait for new industrial 
processes ; our present basic industries must claim our attention. 
Their plight is deplorable, but not beyond remedy. 

The time is past when the right of agriculture to first considera- 
tion could be questioned. Undeniably, the agricultural problem 
is by far the most urgent and important of any. Fortunately, 
there is no lack of good-will in the Cabinet, where that most able 
Minister, Mr. Elliot, can speak for the farmers. Much has been 
done, perhaps enough has been done, for wheat growers. To 
render further assistance to them would be dangerous; our 
climate is not suited for this form of agriculture, and we ought not 
to plough more grassland in its interest. This should not prevent 
us giving the most careful consideration to the question of 
imposing a tax, with Dominion preference, on imported manufac- 
tured flour, since excessive importation of this commodity would 
make the Wheat Quota Act impossible to operate. 

The Scottish farmers may be able to make out a case for an 
oats quota. Certainly the barley growers deserve relief from the 
crushing tax on beer that is ruining both them and the hop 
growers. The import of foreign malting barley should be dras- 
tically restricted. These subjects will be ventilated in Parlia- 
ment, and it will be surprising if relief is not afforded. Tariffs 
have already assisted our vegetable growers; the develop- 
ment of British canning factories has done still more for them 
and for the fruit growers. There is no reason why the market- 
gardening industry should not be developed in such a manner 
as to absorb very large numbers of the unemployed. The 
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Quaker scheme for providing allotments is doing much to instil 
a taste for vegetable growing among the workers of the cities ; 
wisely, the Government is assisting this scheme. A more ambi- 
tious project has been started by the Catholic Land Association, 
who are training urban workers to take up the arduous life of 
small-holders. Market gardening, developing out of allotment 
holding, is the form of agriculture most likely to appeal to the 
unemployed. A man can practise it upon the outskirts of a town, 
with all urban amenities easily accessible ; he has not to face the 
deterrent loneliness of the real country life. It is to be hoped that 
those who administer the Town and Country Planning Act will 
bear these considerations in mind. Colonies of market gardeners 
and, where the climate is suitable, fruit growers might be estab- 
lished, with canning factories, on the outskirts of towns where 
there is much unemployment. The Co-operative Societies could 
assist mightily in this work. The destruction of useful agricul- 
tural land by casual factory development along the great roads 
should be ended as soon as possible. There seems to be a strong 
case for further assistance to this branch of agriculture by more 
tariffs or by quotas. Imports of potatoes should be regulated 
and the sale of potatoes reorganised under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. 

Something has been done for the meat industry, yet its condi- 
tion is still most serious. Government action has saved us from 
a complete collapse of the market, but now the cumulative effect 
of many years’ neglect is making itself felt, and pig farmers, 
meat farmers, and dairy farmers are deeply apprehensive. More 
could be done, even as part of a ‘ short-term’ policy. An indi- 
genous milk canning industry could be fostered by higher tariffs 
than are at present imposed, for tinned milk, however regrettably, 
appears to be a necessity for the slum-dweller. The Government 
has so far refused to feed His Majesty’s Forces on home-produced 
meat on grounds of expense ; they may now have to consider 
whether that expense would not be less than the cost to the 
country of widespread rural unemployment and distress. Very 
certainly some temporary arrangement must soon be made with 
the banks to refrain from foreclosing (which forces the farmer to 
sacrifice his stock in glutted markets) and to reduce interest on 
loans. 

Meanwhile, we may expect to see the Government pressing 
ahead with a ‘long-term’ policy. The passage on Agriculture in 
the King’s Speech was ambiguous ; true, little can be done for 
agriculture until wholesale prices have risen, but there is no 
reason, save lack of faith and lack of courage, why we should not 
raise wholesale prices in this country without much reference to 
world conditions. Retail prices need not rise unduly ; actions 
Voi. CXIII—No. 671 B* 
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taken already show that the Government is not afraid of the 
‘dear food’ cry, and Ministers should complete their policy, 
using tariffs, prohibitions, or quotas as may be advisable in each 
case. It is satisfactory that the Government realise that ‘ further 
plans are necessary to enable agriculture as a whole to take its 
place in the economy of the nation.’ 

Marketing of bacon and other pig products will be reorganised 
this year. A Committee is to report on the reorganisation of 
the meat industry. The farmer will no longer have to higgle in 
the market, a sphere in which he is always worsted to-day. 
These marketing schemes appear to some Conservatives to be 
an expression of Socialism ; but by most of the party they are 
recognised as a very proper use of the powers of the State to 
prevent the exploitation of the most valuable section of the popu- 
lation. There will be a wide demand that the present temporary 
control of meat imports should be made permanent. In order 
to take the question out of the field of party politics it may be 
advisable to entrust regulation to an extra-parliamentary com- 
mission. If such a commission were charged with the duty, 
not merely of maintaining prices, but of very largely increasing 
(perhaps by a stated percentage every year for a term of years) the 
home production of foodstuffs, the country could be immensely 
enriched and the number of unemployed substantially reduced. 

Finally, we must make up our minds in the near future on 
the subject of landlordism. Universal peasant proprietorship or 
land nationalisation are suitable themes for discussion in suburban 
debating societies ; practical men realise that for many years we 
shall continue the system of landlord and tenant. We must, 
surely, try to make intelligent landlordism possible. The land 
tax and the crushing death duties on agricultural land must go ; 
their abolition is a much more worthy object for the next Budget 
than any remission of income tax. Other reforms, such as the 
establishment of a métayer system, can wait ; alleviation of the 
tax burden is vital if the necessary capital and the necessary 
leadership are to return to our countryside. 

Clearly it is impossible to survey here the condition of our other 
basic industries. Steel appears to be showing signs of recovery. 
By tariffs and by a wise monetary policy industries may be and 
are being assisted. It is to be hoped that they will not be again 
plunged into ruin by a bankers’ policy of deflation and return to 
the gold standard. The interest of the ventier must be sacrificed 
in the interest of the genuine producer. 

Coal, however, deserves particular consideration. At present 
the industry is suffering from a Quota Act, the fundamental 
defect of which is not the restriction on output, but the fatalistic 
and untrue assumption that the maximum possible demand for 
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British coal is 260,000,000 tons a year. The industry can be 
saved only by increasing the demand for coal. The recent action 
of the Persian Government has, one hopes, given the Admiralty 
cause for thought. We keep, presumably, large fuel supplies for 
our oil-burning Navy; but what of our mercantile marine ? Mer- 
chant shipping is becoming daily more dependent on imported 
fuel ; in abandoning the ‘coal standard’ it has but followed the 
naval example. When war comes supplies of oil will be brought 
at the greatest hazard from overseas; if these fail, England 
starves. The superior advantages, economic and strategic, of 
coal fuel for all vessels are well set forth in Captain Acworth’s book, 
Back to the Coal Standard. The Government, in view of the 
national peril, should take immediate steps to encourage our 
shipping to return to the national fuel. 

The railways are being destroyed by oil transport, subsidised 
by the Road Fund and by the heavy grants to civil aviation. If 
they were given a chance to compete on equal terms with motor 
cars the demand for coal would enormously increase. The Road 
versus Rail problem is one which cannot be much longer burked 
by the Government. No mention of this vital question of coal 
occurs in the King’s Speech. It was raised in debate in both 
Houses, and it appeared that Ministers were still interesting them- 
selves in the extraction of oil from coal. In this connexion three 
coal products deserve consideration : oil derived from coal by 
hydrogenation, oil derived from coal by low temperature car- 
bonisation, and producer gas. The first product has been con- 
clusively shown by the Rector of the Imperial College of Science 
(Mr. H. T. Tizard) to be uneconomic ; his letter in The Times 
of December 10 is unanswerable. Low-temperature carbonisation 
may have a sphere of usefulness if the oil be regarded as a 
secondary product. The real future probably lies with producer 
gas regarded as a substitute for liquid fuel in motor transport. 
This fuel needs no subsidy ; it needs only fair play. 

Minor measures, such as the promised Housing Bill, may 
alleviate but cannot remove the burden of unemployment. It 
remains with us, and even a trade boom, seemingly distant, will 
not end it. The forthcoming Bill dealing with Unemployment 
Insurance will necessarily take this gloomy fact into account. 
Yet, if we courageously seek to rebuild our shattered home 
markets, to restore the beasts and crops to our fields and the 
trolleys to our mines, we may yet hope. The morale of the British 
nation has stood a test almost as severe as the test of war. Let 
our statesmen be worthy of the courage of our people, and we 
may face the future without despair. 


IDDESLEIGH. 








EUROPE : 1933 


As we enter the fifteenth year since the Great War and look across 
the Channel at the state of affairs confronting those who have 
striven and are still striving for a peaceful, prosperous, and 
contented Europe it is difficult not to be pessimistic. The whole 


European continent seems to be writhing in the various distressing . 


symptoms of some terrible disease. Fear and suspicion obsess the 
people of nations great and small. National ambitions and short- 
sighted self-interests show themselves on the one hand, with a 
spirit of discontent and zeal for re-gain prominent on the other. 
Armaments, comprising the most ingenious and diabolical devices 
of mechanical science for the destruction of mankind and the 
handiwork of the human race, are being piled up by some nations, 
sought after by others, and at the same time condemned with 
horror by the men and women of whom these nations are com- 
posed. The danger of war has been freely spoken of by competent 
observers, and this ugly phrase has even found its way into the 
balanced and well-considered leading articles given to the world 
from Printing House Square. Economic distress of the severest 
kind permeates the whole Continent from the industrial areas of 
Northern France and the coalfields of Westphalia to the great 
Hungarian plain and the Iron Gate of the Danube. Millions are 
by unemployment reduced to poverty because there is too much 
plenty ; Europe is bristling with tariff barriers, quotas, and every 
conceivable impediment to a free exchange of goods ; and despair 
is driving people to crime and the poisonous influence of Com- 
munism. The Communists, prominent in varying degree in every 
land, have secured no less than a hundred seats in the German 
Reichstag ; disorder, which has become such a commonplace that 
it attracts little attention, has now been carried to the very doors 
of the League of Nations at Geneva ; and Soviet Russia urges on 
the elements of unrest and discontent in her foul endeavour to 
exploit the misfortunes of Europe to further her policy of World 
Revolution. The prestige of the League of Nations has recently 
suffered a severe blow from events in the Far East; and the 
authority of Geneva was further jeopardised by those who 
threatened to rearm if their desires were not fulfilled. Now, 
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fortunately, this last misfortune has for the present been averted 
by the fulfilment of these desires and the decision of a great nation 
to rejoin a supreme international effort to reduce the instruments 
of war. In Europe of to-day, however, there seems to be little 
room for application of the straightforward principles of the 
Christian faith, the foundation on which our civilisation is built, 
as the vast and complicated system of modern life speeds on, 
becoming more and more involved with every day that passes. 
While the nations are feverishly endeavouring to promote or 
safeguard their own interests by every means at their disposal, 
they are at the same time eager for peace in which to prosper. 
But this desire for peace seems to be very much obscured by 
national policies which can only lead to war. They want to have 
everything both ways, and this they cannot have. The price of 
peace involves some sacrifice of national interests, and there is a 
general reluctance to pay this price. In their anxiety to get rather 
than to give, statesmen are losing sight of the simple principle of 
giving in order eventually to profit ; they are failing to realise that 
peace cannot be assured until nations are prepared to make 
sacrifices in the interests of the continent of which they form part ; 
they are ignoring the indisputable fact that the far-sighted 
Christian virtues of generosity and self-sacrifice, if wisely applied, 
pay in the long run, apart altogether from their moral values. 
Individually the men and women of Europe want peace ; collec- 
tively they are heading for war. Indeed, I was recently informed 
by a high authority, in what is recognised to be probably the 
best-informed quarter in Europe, that ‘he could not see how 
another war in the comparatively near future could be avoided.’ 

But while it is sincerely to be hoped that the Disarmament 
Conference will succeed in laying the foundations of something 
really constructive at Geneva, it may be that Europe’s psycho- 
logical complex is so deep-rooted that the actual fear of impending 
war may be necessary to produce a saner outlook on reality and a 
general attempt to face the obvious fact that sacrifices are neces- 
sary if peace is to be maintained. The two alternatives facing 
Europe to-day are peace, progress, and economic stability, only 
obtainable by a readiness to make sacrifices, or determination at 
all costs to satisfy national demands, involving inevitable w2: in 
the future. Disarmament alone, with all the well-devised plans 
of international ingenuity, cannot ensure peace; nor can the 
success of the forthcoming World Economic Conference, with the 
stimulus of Ottawa, and even of previous British and French 
discussions with Washington on war debts, alone solve Europe’s 
economic difficulties. For armaments, war debts, want of con- 
fidence, and many other factors which are paralysing Europe 
are to a large extent interdependent, and are largely symptoms 
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of serious malignant trouble in another direction. The cancer to 
which I refer is to be found in the Treaties of Versailles, St. 
Germain and Trianon, on the basis of which no permanent peace 
with security can be established, no real international co-operation 
pursued, and no economic confidence set up with any degree of 
stability. As long as the deplorable situation arising out of these 
so-called Peace Treaties is allowed to continue, it seems futile to 
concentrate singly on the removal of armaments, without making 
any attempt to operate on the root of the armament trouble ; for 
in this case the removal of armaments can only be temporary, 
while the state of disarmament reached cannot in these circum- 
stances have anything approaching the desired effect on the other 
factors with which it is interdependent. Palliative measures of 
disarmament are no permanent cure for the disease of injustice. 
But it is necessary to deal more fully with this question of the 
status quo, which may be regarded as the most important issue 
in Europe to-day—a question, indeed, that must be decided 
sooner or later as being the pivot on which the whole future of 
Europe depends. 

A mere casual glance at the post-war map of Europe makes it 
obvious to even the more inexperienced mind that the patchwork 
settlement of frontiers reached in the Peace Treaties has neither 
the character nor even the outward appearance of permanence. 
The arrangement of the Polish Corridor, the status of Danzig and 
Memel, the frontier settlements of Central Europe, and the large 
minorities in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Roumania are sufficient 
in themselves to condemn the work as amateurish, to say the 
least of it, without taking into consideration such anomalies as 
the Upper Silesian muddle and other kindred misarrangements. 
Whether the framers of these treaties were incompetent or merely 
worn out by the mental stress of the war, or whether they were 
unduly influenced by bad feeling towards their late enemies, has 
little bearing on the great questions of to-day ; but the results of 
their deliberations have certainly provided us with a Europe that 
must be reshaped by some means or other if another war is to 
be avoided, and if there is to be any hope of successful inter- 
national co-operation. The first step towards international co- 
operation, and the security that goes with it, is surely to create 
a Europe capable of co-operating, but hitherto all efforts in this 
direction have ignored this simple and fundamental fact. In 
spite of such obvious danger signals as the proposed Austro- 
German Customs Union, these efforts have continued to be 
directed towards an object that is most desirable, although at 
present unattainable owing to national groupings arising from the 
status quo and to a distinct tendency to drift back to the pre-war 
system of a balance of power in Europe. Unpleasant though it 
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may be for some nations to accept this truism, it is a hard and 
unquestionable fact that international co-operation cannot thrive 
in the atmosphere created by the status quo. Any attempt to 
reconcile these two conceptions is to try to get the best out of two 
opposite alternatives. When I discussed the various aspects of 
this question with Signor Mussolini during tie summer of 1931, 
the Italian Premier entirely agreed with this view and put his 
signature to the following statement : 


The Austro-German Customs Union is an unmistakable sign that the 
Status quo is on its way to revive the balance of power in Europe; and the 
general policy of European co-operation and the status quo do not harmonise 
and cannot long continue to exist side by side. There is a general attempt 
in Europe to-day to have everything both ways, which is impossible. The 
nations must choose which course lies in their best interests and follow that 
course. To try to get the best out of two courses which do not harmonise 
is merely to drift towards trouble. This is one of the greatest obstacles to 
the pacification of Europe. In my opinion, the question of the Polish 
Corridor and that of the Hungarian frontiers are serious problems which 
Europe has to face to-day. The conditions imposed upon the Hungarians 
by the Treaty of Trianon cannot be regarded as justice ; and we in Italy, 
who have friendly relations with Hungary, would like to see something done 
to improve the position of these close neighbours. Such matters should be 
taken up by the League of Nations, and a genuine attempt made to find a 
solution. I know that neither of these questions is easy of solution, but 
no solution is possible unless an attempt is made to find one. 


The disturbed political atmosphere in Europe to-day is the 
outcome of the actions and reactions of two contending forces, 
and has been accentuated by the great difference in strength 
between the armies maintained by one group of Powers on the 
plea of security and that imposed upon another group as a 
precautionary measure, while Reparations, War Debts, and the 
world economic depression have had their effect. This grouping 
of nations, which is the direct result of the territorial, armament 
and financial terms of the Peace Treaties, has taken place as 
follows. The first group comprises most of the former Entente 
Powers, together with certain nations which obtained their 
independence at the Peace Conference, some of the latter having 
previously formed part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Under 
this heading come France, Belgium, Poland, and the Little 
Entente (Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Yugoslavia). As most 
of these countries have benefited territorially or otherwise as a 
result of the war, they naturally wish to uphold the status quo, and 
are enthusiastic advocates of peace, not necessarily for its own 
sake, but because it entails less likelihood of change. The second 
group comprises those nations which lost territory as the result of 
the war, or did not consider themselves fairly treated at the Peace 
Conference. This heading covers Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
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and, in the second category, Italy, while Turkey and Bulgaria 
incline to this orientation. All these Powers are naturally in 
favour of Treaty revision, and to most of them the preservation 
of peace has been an imposed necessity as a result of restricted 
armaments rather than a national interest. So, on the one hand, 
we have a group of Powers eager for peace to safeguard their 
gains, while, on the other hand, we have another group clamour- 
ing for change, and therefore considerably less opposed to war. 
Then there is Soviet Russia, whose influence affects nearly every 
country in Europe, and whose internal difficulties may lead to even 
more comprehensive groupings among the more or less dis- 
contented nations. Hence, Europe looks like being once more 
divided into two opposing camps—namely, the discontented 
nations of Germany, Italy, Hungary, and Austria, with possibly 
Turkey and Bulgaria, vis-a-vis France, Poland, Belgium, and the 
Little Entente as defenders of the status quo, while the divergence 
of these two groups may well be intensified by Franco-Italian 
differences and the struggle of these two Powers for political 
hegemony in the Balkans. In the settlement of this issue it is 
possible that Russia may play an important part; for it is 
impossible any longer to remain blind to the fact that, sooner or 
later, Russia will recover her position as a great European Power, 
and that pressure from that quarter will become a significant force 
with which toreckon. There have already been strong indications 
of co-operation between Germany and Russia, chiefly owing to the 
Polish Corridor, and Italy has shown inclinations to flirt politically 
with Moscow. Hence a serious crisis may in the future arise out 
of a Russian policy to exploit discontent in Europe with, as its 
counterpart, a desire among the discontented nations to make use of 
the internal situation in Russia for the furtherance of their own ends. 

Let us now consider the two outstanding problems which 
during the last decade have given rise to the strongest currents of 
discontent, leading in turn to the grouping of Powers on this side 
or that according to their attitude, direct or indirect, towards the 
issues involved. These problems are the Polish Corridor and the 
frontiers of Central Europe, especially Hungary, while Italy’s 
grievances regarding her treatment at the Peace Conference and 
her claim for expansion must be taken into account as having an 
important bearing on both these questions. It will be noted that 
Signor Mussolini, in his statement to me, carefully omitted, but 
just as carefully implied, that the Italian question formed one of 
the ‘ serious problems which Europe has to face to-day.’ This 
combination of political questions must receive the most earnest 
consideration if anything substantial is to be achieved in inter- 
national co-operation, disarmament, and the establishment of 
security followed by economic confidence. 
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The Corridor provides Poland with an access to the sea, a 
principle which must be accepted as forming part of the whole 
conception of Polish independence, but the means used for giving 
effect to this principle have antagonised Poland’s most powerful 
neighbour by cutting off from the mainland of the German Reich 
territory which has for centuries been the cradle of German 
culture. Apart from the immense sentimental value attached to 
K6nigsberg and the surrounding territory of East Prussia, the 
effect of this action has been practically to kill East Prussia 
economically. Although the Poles are doing all they can to 
facilitate transit through the Corridor for German traffic, and this 
is generally admitted, it does not alter the fact that the commu- 
nications between the Reich and East Prussia are under the con- 
trol of a foreign Power, and that a situation has been created which 
is not in the interests of peace. Financial reparations can be 
demanded and paid without leaving an aftermath of hatred and 
revenge, but this is not so with territorial exchanges. Germany 
roused these feelings in 1871 by demanding Alsace-Lorraine from 
France, which helped to lay the foundations of the Great War. 
Ignoring this, the Allied Powers have sowed the seeds of future 
conflict by cutting in two what must always remain one of the 
greatest European Powers. Such action cannot be justified in 
the interests of peace, and if peace is disturbed in Eastern Europe 
Poland will be in a very dangerous position with regard to her 
eastern and western neighbours. The Corridor has gone far to 
join the hands of Germany and Russia, and has placed Poland 
between two strong and unfriendly States—a situation that surely 
cannot be in Poland’s best interests, when she is feeling her way 
along a difficult path as a newly restored European Power. 

Ethnographically, about 80 per cent. of the population of the 
Corridor is now Polish, and historically the Polish claim seems 
to be somewhat stronger than the German; but it should be 
remembered that in recent years an intensive policy of ‘ Polonisa- 
tion ’ has been carried out in districts where there was previously 
a considerable German population, the Polish majority being 
increased every year by more or less artificial means, and that 
Polish consolidation is being rapidly effected by internal commu- 
nications with the port of Gdynia. But, while it is true that the 
Corridor is a territory to which the Poles have a strong claim, 
apart from the fact that they are now the possessors, there is a 
more practical side to the question. Poland’s most urgent need 
is peace in which to consolidate the new Polish State, and from 
this standpoint it is difficult to regard the Corridor as other than 
a dangerous obstruction to Polish national interests. Although 
Russia objects in principle to a strong Poland, the Power most 
directly affected by this new Polish outlet is Germany, whose 
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political and commercial friendship is more valuable to Poland 
than this particular access to the sea. If the Poles cannot be 
friends with the Russians, they must be on good terms with the 
Germans. As, however, the Poles at present scorn a policy of 
* giving in order to benefit later on,’ and are unprepared to make 
sacrifices to obtain German friendship and ensure peace in which 
to increase their strength, this question remains the most 
dangerous menace to the peace of Europe and the very existence 
of the Polish State ; and all this in spite of the fact that Western 
Powers favouring a strong Poland would prefer to see a sturdy 
State of moderate dimensions rather than a more extended 
territory with features that constitute a source of weakness. 

Although numerous solutions of this very difficult question— 
some of them grotesquely impracticable—have been put forward 
from time to time, there seems to me to be only one which might 
enter the sphere of practical politics later on. This proposal is 
somewhat on the following lines : 


(a) Re-establishment of the union of Poland and Lithu- 
ania, with an access to the sea at Memel. 

(6) Poland to return to Germany that portion of the 
Corridor contiguous to the western side of the Free State of 
Danzig, including the Polish port of Gdynia, which would be 


purchased at a price to be settled by arbitration, and be 
constituted a free port. 

(c) The Free State <£ Danzig to be returned to Germany, 
but Danzig itself to remaiu a free port with special facilities 
for Polish transit. 

(2) Poland to receive special port facilities at the German 
ports of Stettin, Kénigsberg, and Gdynia. 

(e) Germany to guarantee Polish security against Russian 
aggression. Germany to make substantial concessions to 
Poland in Upper Silesia. 


While a solution on these lines, which would also solve the Vilna 
question, might have been possible when the peace settlements 
were originally drawn up, and may be again possible at some 
future date, it is out of the question at present, owing to the 
determination of Germany to recover all her lost territory in 
Eastern Europe, and Poland’s equal determination not to part 
with one single square inch, not to mention strong Lithuanian 
opposition. Indeed, so violent is Polish opposition to any sugges- 
tion of treaty revision that the Poles openly declare that they will 
fight rather than be deprived of what they regard to be an integral 
part of Poland; and so vehement are the terms in which all 
Germany protests against the alleged injustice of the present 
settlement that there is no doubt whatever in my mind that the 
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Germans will sooner or later resort to force, if they see no prospect 
of obtaining satisfaction by peaceful means. Mr. Churchill was 
undoubtedly right when, referring to Germany, he said in the 
House of Commons that ‘ all those bands of splendid youth, with 
the light of desire to suffer for their fatherland in their eyes, were 
not looking for status ; they were looking for weapons, and when 
they had the weapons they would ask for restoration of lost 
territories and colonies.’ It is almost inconceivable that a virile 
race with a great military tradition should sit down peacefully 
and accept the dismemberment of their beloved fatherland in 
order to provide an access to the sea for another race which they 
have always regarded as inferior. And it is equally difficult to 
believe that a highly cultured race, at last restored to something 
approaching their former power and prestige, could countenance 
a proposal to give up newly acquired territory to those partly 
responsible for plunging them into a long period of national 
obscurity. Yet a reconciliation of these two opposing forces 
constitutes the problem that Europe has to face, and I cannot 
stress too strongly the seriousness of the situation in this part of 
Eastern Europe, where racial feeling runs high, where nationalism 
is very strong, and calm contemplation is not regarded as a 
virtue. 

If the difficulty and danger of the Corridor question constituted 
one self-contained problem the situation would be quite serious 
enough, but there is another question of the greatest complexity 
with which it is becoming more and more interrelated, thereby 
producing a wider grouping of Powers and a considerable exten- 
sion of the inflammable area. I refer to the frontier settlements in 
Central Europe, where it must be admitted that grave injustices 
have been inflicted on certain nations, while the whole Danubian 
area has been reduced to a deplorable economic state largely 
owing to numerous tariff barriers in what was previously a self- 
contained economic unit. When the peacemakers in Paris pro- 
ceeded to break up the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy they reduced 
Austria to a pitiful plight by depriving her of her former industrial 
markets and sources of supply, leaving her as a top-heavy frag- 
ment separated from the other essential parts that went to make 
up the economic whole. The result has been lamentable, and no 
visitor to Vienna can fail to be deeply moved by the almost 
desperate condition of this once proud home of the Hapsburgs. 
In these circumstances of despair it is only natural that the Aus- 
trians should look for help in the direction of their kinsmen in 
Germany. But if Austria is suffering very seriously on the 
economic side, she has also lost heavily in territory and man- 
power. The South Tyrol has gone to Italy, with 250,000 Germans, 
as well as Trieste, Istria, the Cherso Islands, and Zara; Galicia 
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has been absorbed in the new Poland; Bohemia, Moravia, and a 
part of Silesia, with 3,100,000 Germans, have been incorporated 
in Czechoslovakia ; Carniola, Dalmatia, and the condominium 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina now form part of Yugoslavia; and the 
Bukowina has been given to Roumania. Austria has never 
clamoured for lost territory, but she has a right to economic 
conditions in which to live, and this she is being denied. But I 
think it must be admitted that the heaviest burden has fallen 
on Hungary, who has been reduced to less than one-third of her 
former size, with the loss of over 3,000,000 Hungarians. Croatia 
and a part of the Banat, with 500,000 Hungarians, were ceded to 
Yugoslavia ; the whole of Slovakia and what is now known as 
Carpathian Ruthenia (all former Hungary north of the Danube), 
with 750,000 Hungarians, have gone to Czechoslovakia; Tran- 
sylvania with its neighbouring districts and part of the Banat, 
with 1,700,000 Hungarians, have been handed over to Roumania ; 
the Burgenland (close to Vienna), with 65,000 Hungarians, is 
now Austrian ; and the port of Fiume has been given to Italy. 
The effect of these territorial exchanges has been to cause the 
gravest discontent both within the frontiers of Hungary and 
among the Hungarian minorities in the succession States, and 
this is accentuated by resulting economic difficulties in an essen- 
tially agricultural country as well as by the hardships due to the 
actual frontier delimitations.1 Hence we have in Central Europe 
one group of States, containing powerful forces in varying degrees 
of dissatisfaction, but enjoying the full friendship and support of 
France as champion of the status quo, as well as the more indirect 
support of a progressive Poland supremely interested in the 
preservation of her newly acquired status; and an opposing 
group, highly discontented and looking towards Germany for a 
lead in putting forward claims for treaty revision. I have it on 
good authority in Budapest that the Hungarians regard the 
opening of the Corridor question by Germany as the most suitable 
opportunity for raising these claims, and it is here that the 
Central European question has a direct relationship to the serious 
situation arising out of German-Polish relations. 

In Central Europe, as in the question of the Polish Corridor, 
there is a vigorous determination of one side to keep what it has 
got, and of the other to regain what it has lost, but there is some 
hope to.be derived from the fact that the whole situation is not 
quite so completely ‘frozen up’ as it is further north. While the 
best observers and most competent authorities now frankly 
admit that there is no solution at present for the Corridor ques- 
tion, this can hardly be said of the question with which we are 

1 Many Hungarian minorities in the succession States are only separated 
from Hungary by the frontier iine. 
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now dealing. Efforts have been made at the Stresa Conference, 
and will continue to be made, to improve the economic condi- 
tions prevailing in the Danubian area; and there are signs, 
though not very pronounced, of a guarded willingness on the 
part of prominent Hungarians and Czechoslovaks to come to 
some agreement on minor political matters, with which the 
economic situation is closely related. In a long conversation with 
President Masaryk, I gained a firm impression that the President 
had considerable sympathy for the Hungarians and their diffi- 
culties, and that certain modifications in the frontier lines were 
quite possible if the Hungarians were to change their tactics. 
But while President Masaryk is far too big a man to take the 
short view on such a question, this does not necessarily imply 
that his far-sightedness is shared by those who conduct the 
foreign affairs of his country. Similarly, when I later discussed 
the matter with Count Karolyi, then Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
I was impressed with his reasonable attitude towards this ques- 
tion of vital importance to Hungary, and felt that he did not share 
the view of many Hungarians who say that, although no offer 
has ever been made, they could not accept the return of the 
wholly Magyar territories as a final settlement, contending that 
this can only be achieved by the return of all the territories of the 
former Hungary. I quote these two instances as showing a 
certain attitude of conciliation which one would look for in vain 
in either Germany or Poland. But there is another factor which 
makes the Central European situation less solidified, and this 
arises out of the internal condition of Yugoslavia. While con- 
siderable and praiseworthy efforts have been made to realise the 
conception of Yugoslav unity, both past and current events seem 
to point to uncertainty as to the future of that nation’s component 
parts, and the attitude of the Croats towards the Central Govern- 
ment in Belgrade may possibly lead to some degree of dismember- 
ment, thereby setting an example to minorities, constituent or 
otherwise, to seek satisfaction on the principle of self-determina- 
tion. Should the League of Nations receive and recognise a 
claim from the Croats, such action might in itself considerably 
relieve the tension in that part of Europe. Yet the prospect of 
finding an equitable solution of this complex question of frontiers, 
race distribution, and economic relationships seems just as remote 
as that of drawing the winning horse in the Irish Sweepstake. 
There is, however, one possibility of improving the situation, 
political as well as economic, on the assumption that prosperity 
tends to obscure political grievances, and this is to be found 
in the restoration of the former self-supporting economic unit 
comprising the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy by means of a 
customs union, which might well follow a customs agreement 
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between industrial Austria and agricultural Hungary. A glance 
at the map shows that geographically and economically all the 
Danube countries form one entity, which practically coincides 
with the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy ; and there is, there- 
fore, good reason to think that a beginning on these lines might 
have far-reaching consequences of a political as well as of an 
economic nature. As the late Dr. Schober, Austrian Federal 
Chancellor, once said to me at the Ballplatz in Vienna, ‘ the 
German peoples of Austria, Bohemia and Moravia are like the 
Siamese twins ; they live together, but separated they die.’ To 
a large extent the same may also be said of the other component 
parts of the Danubian economic unit. Although Dr. Schober 
fully realised that, as far as the break-up of the monarchy was 
concerned, what had been done could not be undone, he was 
strongly of the opinion that much could be done to mend matters 
on the economic side, while politically he favoured in Central 
Europe one strong Power incorporating small nations on a federal 
basis with local autonomy. 

It is perhaps appropriate here to mention an important factor 
to which I have already referred. Hungary is in sympathy and 
friendship with a progressive and over-populated Italy, whose 
political orientation is also showing a distinct tendency in the 
direction of Berlin. It is only by changes in the status quo that 
Italy can hope to expand in Europe, and her line of interest 
clearly lies to the east of the Adriatic, where changed cir- 
cumstances might well offer opportunities for the efforts of a most 
industrious race backed by the powerful influence of Signor 
Mussolini. This completes the rather painful-looking picture of 
a bloc of States stretching from the Baltic to the Mediterranean 
in favour of treaty revision, flanked on either side by two parts 
of another group strongly supporting the status quo. It is difficult 
to visualise a situation more appropriately arranged for a con- 
vulsive orgy of bloodshed in the future. 

Meanwhile, peace is being maintainec by force—in other words, 
by the defence of the status quo by the s.rong and well-equipped 
armed forces of France, Poland, and the Little Entente; and 
Mr. Lloyd George has estimated that France, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia alone could produce a combined force of 8,000,000 trained 
and fully armed men at a week’s notice. But, although an 
enforced peace is most certainly better than war, force must be 
replaced by justice before any prospect of permanence can be 
expected. At present Europe has all the makings of another war 
with the exception of anything approaching equality of armaments, 
and in this respect the military superiority of the status quo Powers 
is the greatest safeguard of peace in Europe to-day. It is, 
therefore, essential that, before pressing for the reduction of 
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French and other armaments towards the level of the restricted 
Powers, some better safeguard should be found to take their place ; 
for, as things are at present, equality of armaments is all that is 
needed to set Europe off into a convulsion of hostilities in the near 
future. The better safeguard to which I refer is only to be found 
in justice, and wise were the words of Mr. Churchill when he said : 
‘To bring about anything like equality of armaments, supposing 
it was within our power to do it, which happily it was not, while 
the grievances remained unredressed, would be almost to appoint 
a day for another European war, and to fix it as if it were a prize 
fight.’ While it is to be hoped that the Disarmament Conference 
will produce satisfactory results in the right direction, there is only 
one means of approaching a general levelling of armaments with- 
out incurring the utmost danger to peace. This consists of 
reopening such questions as lie at the root of Europe’s political 
disease, with a view to establishing justice as a basis for real 
security, and making the Continent’s component parts capable of 
co-operating for the general benefit of all and the individual 
benefit of each. When this has been achieved, and only then, will 
it be safe to work for equality of armaments as a fundamental step 
towards general disarmament. The only form of security that 
can be of any real and lasting value is such as is the natural 
outcome of a considerable degree of satisfaction and content, 
which is only attainable in post-war Europe by boldly facing the 
issue of treaty revision, and making a determined attempt to 
remove the cancer that is undermining the whole system of 
political peace and economic prosperity. Neither the League 
Covenant nor the Kellogg Pact, nor any other piece of paper, can 
possibly produce a degree of security approaching that resulting 
from the redress of grievances. It, therefore, cannot be too 
strongly urged that the principle of reopening the question of the 
status quo should be accepted as that on which disarmament must 
ultimately depend, and that the necessary machinery for this 
purpose should be set up at Geneva to replace the use of force as 
< means of obtaining satisfaction. The alternatives to this course 
are: (1) to press for disarmament to the level of Germany and the 
former Central Powers, and literally to ask for war by express 
delivery, or (2) to let things drift as they are and tempt Germany 
torearm. The only difference between these alternatives is that, 
in the second case, the war would be more costly and the bloodshed 
would be greater. But such a course as I have proposed cannot 
succeed without a readiness to make sacrifices, which would be 
repaid many times over in years to come. Even the Americans, 
if they saw Europe following such a course, might feel more 
inclined to make a contribution towards world recovery. 


E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 
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PERSIA AND THE OIL DISPUTE 


On November 30 the world learned with astonishment that the 
Persian Government had, on November 27, informed the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company that its concession, which has still thirty 
years to run, had been cancelled, ostensibly as a preliminary step 
towards placing relations between the Government and the 
company on a basis more satisfactory to the former than that 
provided by the agreement of rg0r. In justification of this 
decision the Persian Government explained that the concession 
granted in 1901 by Muzaffar-ud-Din Shah to Mr. W. K. D’Arcy 
suffered from defects and shortcomings and was not in accord 
with national interests, and that the Persian Government ‘ could 
not legally and logically consider itself bound to the provisions 
of a concession granted prior to the establishment of a constitu- 
tional régime, having regard to the manner in which the concession 
was obtained and granted at that time.’ The Note referred to 
recent discussions with the company, which had caused the 
Persian Government to lose hope of modifying the agreement by 
negotiation, and concluded by an expression of willingness ‘ in 
principle ’ to grant a new concession, should the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company be willing, ‘contrary to the past,’ to safeguard 
Persian interests. The text of the Note was made public in 
Tehran the same evening; during the following days public 
rejoicings in the capital were officially ordered and the D’Arcy 
Concession burned in effigy. A few days later a Bill was passed 
through all its stages by Parliament, giving legislative force in 
Persia to the Shah’s expressed will. 

The company, in its reply, formally denied that the terms of 
their concession failed to protect Persian interests or that, even 
were this the case, the Government had the right to cancel a 
concession accepted by successive Persian Governments before 
and after the establishment of the Persian constitutional régime 
in 1909. The company claimed that they had always sought to 
meet the views and needs of the Persian Government, and that 
failure to reach a friendly agreement was due to no want of effort 
or good-will on their part. 

This letter was followed by a Note, presented by the British 
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Minister at Tehran to the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 
which the action of the Persian Government in cancelling the 
concession was described as an inadmissible breach of its terms 
of which His Majesty’s Government took a most serious view. 
The immediate withdrawal of the notification was demanded, 
coupled with an intimation that, whilst it was still hoped that the 
Persian Government would be at pains to reach an amicable 
settlement, His Majesty’s Government would not hesitate, if 
occasion arose, to take all legitimate measures to protect their 
just and indisputable interests and would not tolerate any 
damage to or interference with the company’s business activities 
in Persia. 

The Persian Government, in its reply, did not claim that the 
company had committed any breach of the terms of the con- 
cession of rgor (in which case it could have gone to arbitration 
in accordance with the stipulations of the concession) ; it reiterated 
that the concession was not in accord with Persian interests, 
and that cancellation was therefore justified. It disclaimed 
all responsibility for damage consequent on cancellation, and 
repeated that it was open to the company to negotiate a new 
concession. 

In reply to this Note His Majesty’s Government declared 
themselves unable to admit the validity of a ‘ unilateral cancel- 
lation ’ of the concession, which they described as ‘ a confiscatory 
measure and a clear breach of international law.’ It was further 
stated that, should the notification of cancellation not be with- 
drawn by December 15, His Majesty’s Government would refer 
the dispute to the Permanent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague as a matter of urgency under the Optional Clause, 
with a request to that Court to indicate under Article 41 of the 
statute the provisional measures which ought to be taken to 
safeguard their rights. The Note concluded with a reiterated 
warning that the Persian Government would be held fully 
responsible for any damage to or interference with the company’s 
business, or any failure to afford them adequate protection. 
Should such damage occur, His Majesty’s Government would 
regard themselves as entitled to take all such steps for the com- 
pany’s protection as the situation might demand. 

Thus ended the first round of one of the most remarkable 
exchanges of diplomatic asperities of recent years. It syn- 
chronised, perhaps significantly, with the oral refusal of the Soviet 
Government to offer the apology demanded by Sir John Simon 
for the allegation made by the Jzvestia that the British Foreign 
Office ‘ had instructed its agents to furnish documents, real or 
bogus, establishing the connexion between the Soviet Government 
and the Communist International.’ In the circumstances, it is 
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not unnatural that the sole message of congratulation on his action 
that has reached the Shah (fresh from his first inspection on the 
Persian Gulf of the six armed launches of Italian construction, 
which constitute the Persian navy) originated in Moscow. 
Adversity makes strange bedfellows. 

The second round in the controversy was opened by the 
Persian Government, which refused to admit that a dispute 
between it and a commercial company was justiciable by the 
Hague Court, refused to admit any contingent liability for damage 
to the company’s interests, and adduced nine reasons in support 
of its decision to cancel the concession. The Note stated that 
it could not start negotiations with the company owing to the 
threatening action of the British Government, which it was 
bringing to the notice of the Council of the League of Nations. 

The refusal of the Persian Government to accept the juris- 
diction of the Hague Court might have been, and perhaps was, 
anticipated, for when Persia in September last ratified the 
Optional Clause she did so subject to reservations so ample as 
to exclude practically every possible subject of dispute.1 The 
claim, however, that a dispute with a commercial company is not 
justiciable is, of course, without foundation. Such cases have 
repeatedly been before the Court. There is, however, much to 
be said in favour of the machinery of Article 15 of the Covenant, 
to which the British Government has now had recourse. It will 


be necessary for the League to appoint a competent neutral 
commission to investigate the whole question ex @quo et bono, 
and it is unlikely that it will confine itself to the purely juridical 
aspects, on which alone the Hague Court could have pronounced 
judgment. 

The nine reasons for cancellation given by the Persian Govern- 
ment in their last note were : 


(1) The original concession was obtained under pressure. 
(2) The amount of royalty paid has been unfairly calculated. 


1 Ratification was subject to ‘ Reciprocity in any disputes arising after the 
ratification of the present declaration with regard to situations or facts relating 
directly or indirectly to the application of treaties or conventions accepted by 
Persia and subsequent to the ratification of this declaration, with the exception 
of : 


(a) Disputes relating to the territorial status of Persia, including those 
concerning the rights of sovereignty of Persia over its islands and ports; 
(6) Disputes in regard to which the Parties have agreed or shall agree to have 
recourse to some other method of peaceful settlement ; 
(c) Disputes with regard to questions which, by international law, fall exclu- 
sively within the jurisdiction of Persia. 
The Persian Government further reserves the right to require that proceedings 
in the Court shall be suspended in respect of any dispute which has been sub- 
mitted to the Council of the League of Nations.’ 
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(3) Persians not permitted to check the accounts. 

(4) Royalty not paid during the war. 

(5) The company has refused to pay income tax. 

(6) The company has spent money in other parts of the world to the 
detriment of Persian interests. 

(7) The cost of refined products in Persia is excessive. 

(8) The company has not developed the Persian oilfield fully, while fields 
outside Persia have been developed. 

(9) The company refused to send a representative to negotiate last 
summer. 


Only the briefest comment can be made here on this presentation 
of the Persian Government’s case. 

Item (1), which can scarcely be intended seriously, is dealt 
with elsewhere in this article. 

Items (2), (3), and (4) were fully dealt with in 1920 in a settle- 
ment—to which reference is made elsewhere—concluded with 
the company by the Financial Adviser to the Persian Government, 
which accepted a round sum of {1,000,000 in respect of certain 
claims. The manner of calculation of royalty was settled and 
the accounts are checked by the very eminent British firm of 
auditors employed by the Persian Government for the purpose. 

Item (5) is a question of interpretation of the original con- 
cession and a proper subject for arbitration thereunder, or for 
amicable settlement. 

Items (6) and (8) involve large questions of policy which 
deserve to be fully explored : the oil business is, above all others, 
international in scope. To secure a market for Persian petroleum 
products in competition with the great oilfields of the American 
continent, Russia, the Netherlands, East Indies, and Burmah 
involves participation and expenditure in many enterprises 
beyond the borders of Persia. Such matters may properly be 
discussed with the company, but afford no grounds for cancellation. 

Item (7) is a vague complaint which carries no weight in 
Persian mercantile circles. A great mountain range shuts off 
Persia from the Persian oilfield and makes it difficult to market 
the products of Abadan on the plateau in competition with the 
oil of Baku. Yet since the company started to market oil in 
North Persia prices have fallen, and there has been no attempt 
by Russia, as in the famine year of 1924, to create a corner in 
petrol in emergencies. 

Item (9) is fully dealt with in the company’s circular to 
shareholders. 

Before attempting to forecast further developments of this 
extraordinary dispute, we may profitably remind ourselves of 
some of the salient facts bearing on the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany’s activities, stigmatised by the Persian Government as 
inconsistent with their legitimate interests. 
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After a fruitless search in many areas extending over some 
five years, at a cost of some hundreds of thousands of pounds, the 
owner of the original concession, Mr. W. K. D’Arcy, who had been 
joined at a later stage by Lord Strathcona and the Burmah Oil 
Company, struck oil at Masjid Sulaiman in May 1908. 

In 1914, in the words of Mr. Winston Churchill,? ‘ an unbroken 
series of consequences conducted us to the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Convention.’ The decision, taken in 1912, to rely upon oil as 
the main source of fuel for the Navy made it necessary on financial 
as well as strategical grounds to secure a reliable source of supply 
which was not controlled by foreign interests, in a region which 
was, strategically, reasonably safe from hostile action. On 
August 10, 1914, the Royal Assent was given to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company (Acquisition of Shares) Act, and for an 
initial investment of £2,000,000 of public money (subsequently 
increased to £7,500,000) the Government not only secured con- 
tinuity and security in the supply of naval oil fuel, but acquired 
a controlling interest in the company. 

In the course of the debate on the Bill in the House of Commons 
Mr. Winston Churchill, as First Lord of the Admiralty, had in a 
prophetic moment declared that the development of this field 
“would make the Persian Government strong and the tribesmen 
tame. How else,’ he asked, ‘ is the country to progress, except by 
the development of its resources and the gradual civilisation of 
distant provinces—at any rate, it is a perfectly healthy, legitimate 
and moral process.’ The process had, in fact, already begun, 
and this corner of south-west Persia was enjoying a peace to 
which its inhabitants had long been strangers. 

During these years, and so long as the Great War cast its 
shadow over the world, the Government in Tehran remained 
contentedly aloof from participation in the development of the 
most distant and inhospitable corner of the Persian Empire. It 
was, in fact, unable to exercise more than nominal control, nor, 
indeed, was there any urgent need todo so, The gross revenues 
received were small, the net revenues larger than at present, for it 
cost nothing to collect them. The local tribal leaders saw to it 
that order was maintained, and, except on one occasion, when the 
Turks crossed the frontier and cut the pipe line, no untoward 
incident had ever arisen of sufficient gravity to interrupt for a 
single day the normal activities of the company. 

During the war the daily production of Persian oil was quad- 
rupled—partly to meet military and naval needs, partly because 
in 1914 the company had barely got into its stride. After the 
war production increased at the same rate from over 1,000,000 
tons in 1919 to over 6,000,000 tons in 1931, yet twice this quantity 

® The World Crisis, i., p. 132. 
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could without difficulty have been produced but for the deliberate 
decision of the company in the interests of its shareholders and 
royalty owners, not less than of the world at large, not to be a 
party to the orgy of over-production that has within a few years 
reduced the oil industry of the United States from prosperity to 
something approaching penury. It will be generally realised that 
development on the scale achieved is not ascribable solely to 
the wealth of the oilfields. The actual production of oil at the 
well head is a simple process. To sell this oil profitably in the 
world’s market has demanded technical, financial, and commercial 
skill in markets in every corner of the world, which have been 
provided by British energy and, to a great extent, by British 
finance. 

For the first years from 1909 to 1916 no dividends were paid 
(a fact sometimes forgotten by Persian publicists). The share- 
holders who had cast their bread upon unknown waters had to 
wait for long before it returned to them. Then, after providing 
for the dividends on preference shares, the ordinary shares paid 
dividends in successive years of 6 per cent., 8 per cent., 10 per 
cent., 20 per cent., 20 per cent., 20 per cent., 10 per cent., 10 per 
cent., 124 per cent., 124 per cent., 124 per cent., 7} per cent., 
12% per cent., 20 per cent., 15 per cent., 10 per cent. 

The royalty payments to the Persian Government did not 
follow quite the same course. For the first seven years, 1913- 
Ig19, they amounted to {1,326,000; for the next seven years, 
£4,476,000, rising from £470,000 in 1920 to over £1,000,000 in 
1926; for the last seven years, nearly £5,500,000—or a total of 
some {11,750,000 sterling. For 1931, however, the royalty pay- 
ments came only to some £300,000, as compared with an average 
of over {1,000,000 for the five previous years. The plain fact 
was that profits had fallen and royalties could only follow the 
same course. The Persian Government, not having established a 
Royalty Equalisation Fund, and having moreover established in 
London a reserve of some £4,000,000 sterling as a preliminary to 
the establishment of the currency system of the country on the 
gold standard, felt aggrieved. The budget was, however, un- 
affected, as royalty payments have been excluded therefrom and 
kept apart as a currency stabilisation reserve. The blow fell at a 
very inconvenient moment, for Persia has suffered not less than 
other countries from the economic maladies that afflict the world. 
More than half her trade has normally been with her northern 
neighbour, and Soviet systems of trade are one-sided. Export 
trade with Europe, never considerable, has tended to decline 
partly owing to tariffs and exchange restrictions, but mainly 
owing to the fact that the quality of Persian exports of dried 
fruit, nuts, etc., has not improved so rapidly as that of other 
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countries. The carpet industry suffered from a sudden increase 
of American and other tariffs; even the opium industry, much 
the largest single source of national wealth, has suffered from 
disturbances in China, whither (vid Vladivostok) the bulk of the 
opium crop is destined. The Persian Government was, indeed, 
forewarned of the impending heavy fall in profits and therefore of 
royalty payments, but it refused to believe that such forebodings 
were justified. The Shah allowed his resentment at the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and his well-known penchant for forceful and 
dramatic gestures, to get the better of his judgment, with the 
result we all know. 

So much for the facts : in fairness to the parties to the dispute, 
some further observations are now called for on the allegations 
made in the published documents. The Persian Government 
originally claimed the right to cancel the concession on the 
following grounds : 


(1) It was granted prior to the establishment of a constitutional régime ; 

(2) Having regard to the manner in which the concession was obtained 
and granted at the time (i.e., in 1901), 

(3) That neither the terms of the concession, nor the operations there- 
under of the company, protect the interests of Persia, but, on the contrary, 
endanger them ; and 

(4) That the Persian Government has lost hope of safeguarding its 
interests by means of negotiation with the company. 


As to (1), the concession, which was for sixty years, was 
granted some eight years before the establishment of parliamen- 
tary government, after lengthy negotiations conducted with the 
existing monarchical Government through the Prime Minister of 
the day, who countersigned the document, as did the Shah himself 
and two other Ministers. Not only did the concession arouse no 
hostile criticism at the time (it was published at once), such as 
arose in 1872 against the Reuter concession, but it was at no time 
seriously criticised in the years following the grant of a Constitu- 
tion and the establishment of Parliament. But for the overt 
support of Great Britain, the constitutional movement in Persia 
would have been stifled at birth by Muhammad Ali Shah, and the 
leading constitutionalists would have met their death at the hands 
of the public executioner. A curious commentary upon the 
constitutional aspect of the Persian Government’s Note is that 
one of those leaders was the present Persian Minister of Finance, 
Saiyid ‘Hasan Takizadeh, of Tabriz, under whose signature the 
cancellation of the concession was notified to the company. His 
life was saved by the intervention of the British Legation. He 


* The facts are set forth in papers presented to Parliament in 1909 (Cd. 4581), 
from which the following is an extract : 
£ Mr. Marling to Sir E. Grey, July 15, 1908. . . . Towards 9 o’clock Major 
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has survived to act as Finance Minister to an even more despotic, 
if more able, monarch. Muhammad Ali Shah bitterly resented 
this step and protested to King Edward, whose reply merits 
reproduction here : 


I have received your Majesty’s telegram of 26th instant. ‘I have no 
interest nor desire to intervene in any way in the internal affairs of your 
country, which I hope you will govern as a constitutional Sovereign with 
justice and humanity. Nobody has been invited to take refuge in my 
Legation at Tehran, and although certain of your subjects have sought 
refuge there in fear of their lives, your Majesty is well aware that it is not 
the custom of your country to refuse asylum to refugees who are not guilty 
of crime. Those that are already in my Legation will leave on satisfactory 
guarantees being given.’ The statement in your Majesty’s telegram that 
my Chargé d’Affaires has invited mischief-makers to the Legation is the 
direct contrary of the truth, for he has done everything consistent with the 
recognized customs of Persia to discourage all persons from taking refuge 
there. The conduct of your troops in surrounding my Legation and 
arresting those who came out of it is an indignity which cannot be tolerated 
and unless steps are immediately taken to put an end to this situation, 
I and my Government will be reluctantly compelled to take measures to 
vindicate the honour of my flag. 


King Edward’s telegram put an end to Muhammad Ali Shah’s 
hopes, and the constitutionalists, strong in the knowledge that 
they enjoyed British good-will and support, ignored Russian 
threats and eventually established parliamentary forms of 
government, which still, in an attenuated and shadowy form, exist 
under the present monarch. 

The claim that a change in the form of government of a 
country justifies the repudiation of contracts previously concluded 
in due legal form has become familiar to us of recent years by 
reason of its adoption by the Bolsheviks. It has never been acted 
on by Persia, nor by Turkey in similar circumstances, nor was it 
put forward in China or Japan, nor even in Egypt, where spend- 
thrift Khedives had loaded the country with unremunerative 
debts. Indeed, outside Russia the only Governments that have 
successfully made such a claim are certain of the Southern States 
of the United States of America, which, after the ‘ War of Libera- 
Stokes received a message from Taki Zadé, the famous Tabreez Deputy, whose 
fearless and, at all events so far as public utterances are concerned, moderate 
advocacy of the constitutional movement have made him an object of morta 
hatred to the Shah, that he and two or three friends desired to take refuge in the 
Legation, as they were being hunted down by the troops and momentarily 
expected to be captured, and unless received they would inevitably be put to 
death. Major Stokes replied in accordance with instructions, and very shortly 
afterwards Taki Zadé and six others, including the editor of the Habl-ul-Matin 
and the sub-editors of the Musavat and the Sur-i-Israfil, presented themselves at 
the main gate of the Legation and were admitted. There is not the smallest 
question that had they been refused at least three, and very probably more, of 


the party would have shared the fate of Jehangir Khan and Malek-el-Mutakel- 
limin, who were strangled without trial very early the following morning.’ 
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tion,’ repudiated certain debts, legally incurred, for the most part 
in this country. A concession granted under the present régime 
might well, on this reasoning, be repudiated in ten years’ time or 
less, on the ground that at the time it was made the Persian 
nation was, notoriously, under a despotic régime and not free to 
exercise freedom of choice, whether in Parliament or otherwise. 

As to the manner in which the concession was obtained and 
granted at the time, it is difficult to suggest what may be in the 
mind of the Persian Government. The prime movers in the 
matter were not British, but Persian subjects—the Kitabji 
brothers, who had for several years been seeking to interest 
European capital in the mineral potentialities of Persia. Their 
interest was well known ; their efforts had met with contumely 
at home and indifference abroad till they came in contact with 
Mr. D’Arcy. 

Sir Arthur Hardinge has in his published recollections * added 
some picturesque details as to the grant of the concession, but, 
as I have stated elsewhere,® they are not borne out by such 
documentary evidence as is available, nor are they consistent 
with statements made by the Kitabji brothers. It is a simple 
fact, which can easily be verified, that no oil concession granted 
before 1901 in any part of the world carried so high a royalty as 
that represented by 16 per cent. of the net profits. It is equally 
true that few concessions granted in the greal oil-producing States 
of South America, in the Netherlands, East Indies, in Burmah, 
Trinidad or in Egypt, carry, in practice, such a considerable 
royalty, though the method of calculation is different. As to the 
claim that neither the terms of the concession nor the action 
thereunder of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company protect the interests 
of Persia, it is legitimate, without taking sides, to observe that 
the complaint is worded in terms so vague as to defy analysis. 
The terms of the concession itself include a provision for arbitra- 
tion, of which the Persian Government has never availed itself. 
A very detailed agreement providing for the calculation of net 
profits was concluded in 1920 by the late Sir Sydney Armitage- 
Smith, in his capacity as Financial Adviser to the Persian Govern- 
ment. His record as a British civil servant and his Treasury 
training create a strong presumption that the agreement was in 
no way unfavourable to the Government. Many British officials 
have been seconded to serve foreign Governments: whether in 
Egypt or Siam, Turkey or China, their competence, their devotion 
to the interests of the country they served, and their probity has 
never been questioned by the most ardent nationalists in those 
countries. 





* A Diplomatist in the East, 1930. 
5 Persia, 1932, Pp. 90. 
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As to the actions and policy of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
in Persia, it is other pens than mine to pronounce a final verdict 
both on the spirit that has animated the company’s officials and 
as to the result. Iam one of the few Englishmen living who was 
on the spot when oil was first struck in 1908 and have seen the 
present organisation grow from modest beginnings to maturity. 
I cannot, therefore, speak with complete detachment. Within a 
few months of the discovery of oil a new spirit was abroad in this 
long derelict province. Men who had never tended anything 
but a date tree, or used any tool but a spade or a sickle, became 
proficient pump-men or riveters. Shepherds from the high 
Zagros and from Azarbaijan were erecting drilling rigs and 
handling heavy machinery over roads the like of which had not 
been seen since Sasanian days. 

A competent and impartial Afghan traveller, Sirdar Iqbal Ali 
Shah, whose writings are not tinged with any pro-European or 
pro-British bias, recorded his impressions on the subject a few 
years ago in the following terms °: 


To mould to the exigencies of modern industry such refractory material 
as is presented by the gaunt, fierce Bakhtiari tribesmen was the task to 
which the company set itself from the first. The process was slow, but 
gained strength from year to year. Gradually a community began to 
settle on the spot, and problems of health and housing came to the fore. 
Local craftsmen, finding employment regular, began to settle, ‘their sons 
were caught young and were employed at the paternal trade, but with 
modern lathes and simple machine tools. 

At first, men would come for six months, and then return, the nomad 
to his flocks, the townsman to his city to avoid the sultry summer months. 
From a medical point of view the custom was deplorable, for the townsmen 
were apt to return re-infected with the diseases of which they had been 
cured. . . . Men began to settle down and to bring their families. Housing 
became necessary, and water supply. Free medical treatment was given 
to all and prejudices overcome in a measure astonishing to those who, 
like myself, have some knowledge of the ignorance and superstition in 
which the population of many great Indian cities are sunk—cities that 
have been for a century in touch with higher European practice. 

Nor has education been neglected. Persian youths have been provided 
with scholarships to enable them to pursue specific courses of science in 
Europe. 

Primary schools have been opened, in suitable buildings, for boys of the 
age of eight upwards. The teachers are Persians and the boys learn their 
mother tongue. It is possible to exaggerate the extent and value of these 
activities: they are important rather as an indication of the spirit in 
which are being attacked the problems arising from the sudden growth 
of a community of some twenty thousand wage-earners, in the midst of an 
agricultural community. 

It is an astonishing fact that some eighty thousand souls, or nearly one 
person in four, in the province of Khuzistan look solely for their daily 


® Westward to Mecca, 1928. 
Vor. CXIII—No. 671 
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bread to the oil industry, and probably nearly as many more are indirectly 
dependent thereon, apart from those Persians in Government employ 
whose salaries, if they knew it, depend on the oil royalties. 


Persians are being brought year by year into positions of great 
responsibility in the industry: motor transport has been made 
possible, by cheap petrol, from one end of Persia to the other, 
and the whole fabric of government in Persia has been 
strengthened by the steady stream of royalty payments totalling 
in all over {11,000,000 sterling. Remembering that the military 
budget in Persia is 44 per cent. of the total revenues, it is not too 
much to say that the Shah, who came into power as a military 
dictator, owes his position to the prosperity of the oil industry. 

A great commercial concern has been built up without 
detriment to the greater interests of the nation as a whole, 
without damage to the agricultural and pastoral community, and 
without danger to the health or morale of the labour forces. It 
is an example paralleled, albeit on a small scale, only by the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, and on a smaller scale still by the Palestine 
Potash Corporation, of conscious planning on a great scale of 
industrial development on lines consistent with the social progress 
of the national unit of which it is a part. 

There remains the question as to whether the company, in the 
recent negotiations with the Persian Government, disclosed in 
the circular of December 6 to shareholders, have handled the 
situation wisely, meeting the Persian Government’s desires as 
far as it was possible todo so. Were they, in particular, justified 
in countering a request for the presence of their authorised 
representatives at Tehran by a suggestion that the venue should 
be in London? On this and cognate aspects of the negotiations 
some criticism has appeared. The writer can only record his 
personal view, first, that, on the facts stated, the management of 
the company did in fact adopt the attitude best calculated to 
forward the desired negotiations ; and, secondly, that the main 
object of the Persian Government was to avoid a decision on the 
very complicated royalty agreement drafted by their plenipo- 
tentiary in the hope that they might eventually secure a complete 
and drastic revision on lines previously discussed and more easily 
comprehended by the Shah, the Cabinet, and Parliament. 

It seems, further, very clear that as recently as last November 
the Persian Cabinet as a whole had not even contemplated 
cancellation, and that the decision to do so was reached by the 
Shah, who (notwithstanding ‘the constitutional régime’) is in 
effect a dictator exercising full control in every department of 
State. Experience of dictators in action, whether in the Irish 
Free State or in Afghanistan, in Spain or in South America, 
does not suggest that they find it easy to withdraw from un- 
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tenable positions, nor even to accept arbitration under existing 
statutes. 

At the instance of Great Britain, the matter will have been 
considered by the Council of the League of Nations under the 
presidency of Mr. de Valera before these lines appear in print, and 
a commission of experts will doubtless have been appointed to 
inquire into the question at issue. Much will depend upon the 
terms of reference, but we may anticipate with complete confi- 
dence that during its deliberations the Persian Government will on 
its part maintain the status quo on the oilfields, whence, directly 
and indirectly, nearly half the inhabitants of a great province 
(not to mention several thousand British and British Indian 
subjects) derive their sole livelihood. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Company spend over {1,000,000 
annually in Persia on wages and local purchases of articles that 
would not otherwise find an export market, quite apart from 
royalties, and any serious interference with the company’s 
activities is likely to have a decisive and disastrous effect on the 
stability of Persia. In this inescapable fact is perhaps the best 
guarantee of a reasonable settlement on lines indicated by the 
Council of the League. 

Public rejoicings in Tehran, and the publication of the diplo- 
matic Notes exchanged, have made a delicate situation more 
difficult. In the present temper of the world in general, and of 
Persia and other somewhat self-conscious States in particular, 
to refer a dispute of this kind to the League of Nations is no more 
than the first step towards a solution. 

The underlying motives of the Persian Government have yet 
to be made clear to the world: Persia, on the other hand, has 
yet to realise that, in the rapidly changing circumstances of the 
petroleum industry, the products of her oilfields will be less and 
less easily marketable except within the framework of compre- 
hensive agreements and with the aid of the distributing organisa- 
tions of the great oil groups. 

Failing an eleventh-hour agreement between the parties, 
which seems in present circumstances unlikely, the best hope for 
the future in this case appears to lie in an agreement between the 
parties to invite the Council of the League to decide the case ex 
@quo et bono. By this procedure the scope of the inquiry would 
indeed be widened, but the moral authority of the verdict would 
clearly be greatly strengthened, and the friendly and intimate 
relations that have existed in the past between the company and 
the Persian Government might soon be restored on an even firmer 
basis than before. 

A. T. WILson. 
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THE DEFEAT OF HUGENBERG 


GENERAL VON SCHLEICHER has succeeded Herr von Papen as 
Chancellor of Germany ; his Cabinet consists largely of Papen’s 
colleagues, and cannot certainly command a majority in the 
Reichstag. The change is therefore likely to be misinterpreted, 
especially in other countries, as of little importance ; a general, 
it is said, has succeeded a cavalry officer, and the restored Junker- 
dom remains in command. The more one examines the situation, 
however, the clearer it becomes that a very real change has 
occurred, a change which may be described as the defeat of 
Hugenberg, only six months after he seemed to have witnessed 
his long-advocated restoration of the pre-war régime, and less 
than a month after his party, the German Nationalists, increased 
its poll from 59 to 8°7 per cent. of the electorate in the General 
Election of November 6. The defeat of Hugenberg means that 
somehow trade unionism, at a moment when its economic circum- 
stances are wretched and its political leaders humiliated, has 
nevertheless defeated its deadliest enemy—the spirit of Big 
Industry in pre-war Germany. 

The wholesale industrialisation of Germany coincided with 
the early years of the Hohenzollern empire ; industrialists had 
clamoured for German unity, and unity furthered their success. 
They approved of the military machine, which appeared to 
enhance Germany’s prestige, and therefore her capacity to grasp 
economic opportunities ; they were anxious to rank among the 
captains of Germany, and the industrial system was in a way 
linked to the military machine, which was itself in close relation 
to the system of Prussian land tenure. ‘The principle of the 
strike seemed to these men as unjustifiable as mutiny, and trade 
unionism was equivalent to desertion. In 1869 a right of associa- 
tion among town workers had been admitted by the North 
German Confederation, and therefore inherited by the German 
Empire in 1871, but Bismarck’s anti-Socialist laws nullified its 
effect until 1890. Eschewing factory legislation, Bismarck con- 
structed his great insurance system, but this again was in the 
manner of the general’s care for his soldiers, of the Junker for his 
peasants, and wholly antagonistic to the spirit of trade unionism. 
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Yet, despite the added strength the employers derived from their 
Kartell organisation, the trade union movement grew to extra- 
ordinary dimensions, and, at last, in the miners’ strike of 1905, 
was able to make some impression upon its enemies. A perfectly 
representative confession of faith made two years later by one of 
the unrepentant industrialists deserves to be quoted. A director 
of the chief Saxon union of employers at an annual meeting of 
that body in 1907 said : 


The military state of Germany owes the supremacy of its industry in 
the world-market to the discipline asserted in its factories. The authority 
of the employer is a precious possession, to defend which is our most 
immediate duty. We shall never yield when it is a question of a test of 
power on the part of the workmen, where the authority of the employer 
might be menaced., For this authority is not merely the possession of the 
individual, it is a common good. Modern economic development has 
brought to the front the estate of the industrialists, who have superseded 
the old feudal landed proprietors as employers. Upon the efficiency of the 
industrialists depend the nation’s power and progress. It is the duty of the 
industrialists not merely to provide the increasing millions of the popula- 
tion with a livelihood, but it must primarily wage war against subversive 
endeavours in every form. Our battle against the trade unions is at the 
same time a battle against Social Democracy. 


It should be remembered that already in 1907 Social Democracy, 
the political expression of trade unionism, was polling a third of 


the German electorate, and that it was able to extract a labour 
code, with some restriction of working hours, etc., from the 
Reichstag in 1908. 

The militaristic attitude of German capitalism was a par- 
ticularly Prussian thing; in the southern States of Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wiirtemburg the relation of capital to labour was 
something more gentle, in accordance with the more Western 
structure of South German society. Still in 1908 it was true to 
say ‘that while the fewest strikes [7.e., in proportion to the 
number of workpeople], and also the smallest strikes, occur in 
Germany, that country has the largest number of lock-outs, the 
number of which increased from 28 in 1899 to 51 in 1902, 96 in 
1903, 132 in 1904, 263 in 1905 and 305 in 1906.’ ? 

When in 1918 defeat abroad brought dethronement at home, 
the big industrialists suffered a perhaps deeper humiliation than 
the military and landed aristocracy ; the direction of the State 
was handed over for more than a decade to men chosen by 
their own factory hands, and kept in power by Catholic con- 
nivance. A certain Prussian-Protestant fervour had entered into 
the bitter warfare waged by the Rhineland employers against 
their predominantly Catholic employees, whose opposition was 

1 W. H. Dawson, Evolution of Modern Germany. The translations of the 
industrialists’ speeches also come from this. 
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attributed to the subversive influence of the Catholic priesthood, 
and this made the post-war Socialist-Centre coalition more 
exasperating for the industrial magnates. To their bitter resent- 
ment Hugenberg now gave expression ; he succeeded in buying 
up much of the Press, especially in the provinces, and a large 
part of the film industry. It is important that English people 
should realise this military intenseness of the Capital-Labour 
struggle—in Prussia, at any rate. It cannot, moreover, be 
described in the too beautifully simple phrases of the Marxians. 
The German trade union movement was nurtured on Marxian 
doctrine, but except for the minority movement, which became first 
Spartacists and then the present Communist Party, it escaped a 
desire to hit back ; it offered, perhaps, too perfect a reprdiation 
of the military point of view. It has sometimes been said that the 
Social Democrats in the post-war decade were more concerned with 
giving the working classes a real bourgeois or civic consciousness, 
in the sense of a love of order rather than a desire for property, 
within the old social framework than with proletarianising the 
bourgeois elements in German society. If this was indeed their 
goal, their co-operation with the Catholic Centre, the ‘ toleration ’ 
for which they have been so much blamed, becomes intelligible. 
Whatever their professed dogmas, both Social Democrats and 
Catholics were attempting a liberal policy of conciliation—not 
individualistic in the Manchester tradition, but about as collec- 
tivist as Asquith and his colleagues of the 1908 Cabinet. Yes, 
they were bad haters, the Social Democrats, yet, in sympathising 
with them in the evil days the slump has brought particularly to 
them, it is only just to remember that their benevolence was 
tinged with too much anxiety—a subservience, pathetic in the 
rulers of a nation, to the men they had grown up i regard as 
their social superiors. 

The vitality of peaceful Socialism ebbs and flows with pros- 
perity. The Social Democrats had taken over the direction of 
the State in 1918 because the old Government had collapsed, and 
they, as its best organised opponents, were compelled to be its 
heirs. The inflation brought down their voters in the two elections 
of 1924, and its backwash contributed to the election of Hinden- 
burg as President in 1925, an event now as important as the 
leniency of the Socialists to the reactionaries and their careless 
control.of the War Office. The boom was already occurring, and 
the boom election of 1928 bror, ‘ht up the Socialist vote from 26 per 
cent. of the electorate in Deceiuber 1924 to 29°8 per cent.—their 
record figure since the Communist split. But 1924-8 was only 
a mirage for Germany and German Socialism. The Socialists’ 
success spurred on their enemies, at a time when the imminent 
slump would, in any case, undermine their defences. The old 
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aristocracy and its henchmen, the industrialists, have known 
how to exploit the clemency of their foes by pouring their pensions 
and their profits into the propaganda of Hugenberg and of the 
man he has often treated as a protégé, Hitler, The Socialist gains 
of 1928 made it plain to the industrialists that they must definitely 
mobilise the élan of Hitler’s National Socialism on the side of 
reaction. Before Hitler, the machinery of propaganda had never 
been perfected, but the Nazi leaders were able and willing to 
exploit every folly of the Peace Treaties, every evil of the slump, 
in terms of household prejudices ; the most remorseless of them 
all is Goebbels, the editor of the Angriff. But the peculiarly 
cyclonic success of Hitlerism, its growth from polling 2°6 per cent. 
of the votes cast in 1928 to polling 37°1 per cent. in July 1932, may 
be analysed as due primarily to three causes. 

First, Hitler has known how to dress up as a political Messiah 
symbolising the Hegelian absolutism of the State, strangely 
attractive to the frondeur element in the German, as only an 
unrealised aspiration can be. ‘The Leader’ must, in the last few 
years, have received a numerical record in human homage. 
Secondly, the inflation followed by the economic rationalisation 
of the boom period caused the proletarianisation of the major 
part of the German middleclass. They lost their reserve wealth in 
1922-4, and usually took refuge as ‘ Angestellten ’ (shop assistants, 
clerks, etc.) in the host of large-scale distributive concerns which 
sprang up between 1924 and 1928. In the slump, the helpless- 
ness of being economically proletarian has been broug’:t home to 
them—always by impoverishment, sometimes by unemployment. 
Bitterly to resent their economic status because they clung to a 
‘bourgeois’ outlook was to become the devout adherent of 
Hitler. Thirdly, big landowners, but especially Big Industry, 
have made an important, though not an altogether edifying, 
contribution to the Nazi movement—its money-bags. Now that 
Hugenberg and Hitler seem to have cut the ground from under 
each other’s feet, this fact has a piquant interest. Heavy industry 
has been most helpful to Hitler; Kzupp’s rival, Thyssen, has 
been a notorious contributor. Less conspicuous, but perhaps 
more important, has been Kirdorf’s behaviour. Emil Kirdorf, the 
great Westphalian industrialist, head of the Coal and Steel Syndi- 
cates, is the perfect type of pre-war German industrial magnate. 
At the Mannheim Conference of the Association for Social Policy 
in September 1905 Kirdorf was invited to give an employer’s reply 
to an indictment of the syndicates made by Professor Gustav 
Schmoller. His statement included the following remarks : 

It is regrettable that our workpeople are able to change their positions 


at any time. An undertaking can only prosper if it has a stationary band 
of workers. I do not ask that legislation should come to our help, but we 
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must reserve to ourselves the right to take measures to check this frequent 
change of employment. The proposal has been made that all workpeople 
should be compelled to join organisations and that employers should 
be required to negotiate with these organisations. For myself, I would 
remark tha* i refuse to negotiate with any organisation whatever. I 
decline to negotiate either with the Social Democratic organisations or even 
with the so-called Christian organisations [Catholic], for I rerard the 
Christian trade unions as far more dangerous than the Social Democratic. 
While the Social Democratic organisations at least say openly at what 
they are aiming, namely, the subversion of the present social order, the 
Christian unions fight under a false flag—they fight under the cloak of 
Christianity. They know well that the subversion desired by the Social 
Democrats cannot be brought about, so they seek ty place capitalism 
under the domination of the clergy. I regret, too, that the State interferes 
at all in labour relationships. 


In this same year of 1905, the year of the first Russian revolu- 
tion, occurred the great miners’ strike in Westphalia, in which 
the Kirdorf attitude proved too much for public opinion, and, 
indeed, for the Government too. The strike, therefore, ended 
in a virtual Labour success and the establishment of works’ 
committees, and the employers were sufficiently uneasy to 
start a strike-breaking fund whose administration was put into 
Kirdorf’s hands. In 1918 this man was compelled to become the 
subject of a Government dominated by the trade unions he so 
much despised. The immediately post-war period was regarded 
by many ‘ die-hards’ as an obscene nightmare which would soon 
pass. Kirdorf, it seems, saved the fund from the inflation, and 
welcomed Hindenburg’s Presidency and the imminent return of 
the good old days. But the Socialist poll in 1928, when Hermann 
Miiller became Chancellor, shook his iron faith. His colleagues— 
among them his son-in-law, Hans Kriiger, connected with the 
Gelsenkirchen works—pressed for the mobilisation of the upstart 
Hitler, who had declared himself the enemy of Marxian Socialism. 
At first, it is said, Kirdorf could not bring himself—not even in 
this crisis for capitalism—to patronise a group with the label of 
an ‘ Arbetterparie:.’ Then Hitler was despatched to visit him, 
and it would be bold to guess whether Hitler’s charm or Kirdorf’s 
astuteness settled the matter, but there is reason to suppose that 
the Ruhr strike-breaking fund was put at the disposal of the 
National Socialists. It is obviously difficult to substantiate this 
story completely, but it certainly represents a typical incident. 
Heavy industry financed Hitler until the spring of 1932; in 
return Hitler’s economist, Feder, condoned the productive 
capitalism of the iron and steel kings while reserving for the 
socialistic venom of his followers the financial capitalism which 
could be decried as Jewish: one is reminded of Bebel’s remark 
that ‘ Anti-Semitism is the Socialism of the stupid.’ 
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In 1932 the Kirdorfs thought to have their revenge for the 
reverses of 1905, 1918, and 1928. The Hitler movement, fortified 
by their contributions and by the distress and insecurity of the 
slump, grew to such dimensions as to menace the existence of the 
Republican régime. The generals and the big agrarians exploited 
the situation to seize power for themselves, and Big Industry 
backed them up with the old pre-war gesture. So on June 1 
Franz von Papen was appointed Chancellor, and on July 20 he 
seized control of the Prussian administration, to the applause as 
much of the Hugenberg Press as of the monarchist old soldiers’ 
organisation, the Stahlhelm. At once Papen began to denounce 
the Marxist corruption of the German State into a welfare 
institution, and claimed to be the herald of a social reorganisation 
based upon individualism ; to hear him was to be back at Mann- 
heim in 1905. In September came the ‘ Wirtschaftsprogramm,’ a 
virtual subsidy to employers coupled with a repudiation of the 
wage safeguards incorporated in the Weimar Constitution of 1919. 

Wrapped in the cloak of ‘ uberparteilichkeit,’ the pre-war 
industrial magnates seemed to be back in the saddle. They had 
reade skilful use of the Nazi movement ; they tried to buy it off 

.th a few sops, but they excluded it from all real power, and they 
had no interest to continue to subsidise it. But if Hugenberg 
could cheat Hitler, Hitler could cheat back; out of their 
quarrel arises the best hope for Germany to-day—the hope of 
reasonable compromise between moderate men. The Nazis were 
enraged by the littleness of their reward. They were freed now 
from the fetters of Kirdorf ; they brought out a thoroughly anti- 
capitalist programme in July, and in September dissociated 
themselves from the ‘ feudal’ policy of wage reduction. With 
this elucidation of their tenets it has become accurate to describe 
about 75 per cent. of the voters of Germany as anti-capitalist— 
if one considers the July and the November elections. What was 
even more disastrous from the Hugenberg point of view, the 
November election gave a potential combination of Nazis and 
Communists a majority in the Reichstag at a time when Nazi 
workmen were actually co-operating with those very Communists 
to destroy whom the industrialists had previously paid Hitler so 
much. Sporadic but frequent Nazi-Communist strikes pre- 
vented the reduction of wages as decreed in the ‘ Wirtschafts- 
programm.’ The autumn has revealed that it is impossible, even 
to-day, when unemployment is unprecedented and the working 
class politically divided against itself, to enforce what Papen 
himself described in September as the last hope of the indi- 
vidual entrepreneur, the last blow that could ever be struck for 
Kirdorfism. 

While Hugenberg’s background is industrialist, it would be 
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absurd to iden. him only with the leaders of industry. On the 
contrary, his attempt to shut his eyes to the passage of time has 
brought him of late years into closest touch with the big land- 
owning ‘ die-hards’ of Germany, from among whom men of the 
Bismarck and Hindenburg type at least derive.. These men still 
have the Kirdorf attitude to their labourers, and were able to 
shield them from all State aid until the eve of the war, when 
a Prussian labourer was still almost a serf unable to leave his 
master’s employment. Unfortunately for Hugenberg and the 
* die-hard’ ‘ Weltanschauung,’ the Kirdorfs of the land and those 
of industry have fallen out among themselves. Before Germany 
had captured the world market for manufactured goods upon a 
sufficiently large scale, Bismarck could, in the famous tariff of 
1879, win the applause of both great interests, for the industrialists 
were as glad to be protected from the competition of English 
heavy industry as the landowners from that of Russian and 
American corn. But after 1890 German industry had good reason 
to dislike protection which prevented potential buyers from being 
able to pay Germany in agricultural produce ; the slump since 
1929 has merely accentuated an inevitable struggle. The Papen 
Government promised agriculture a quota system to balance its 
gifts to industry, but was then told the promise would not balance, 
but nullify, these gifts. The Cabinet seemed hopelessly divided, 
and incurred ridicule for the difficulty it appeared to find in 
detecting the right course and following it with promptitude and 
authority. It is important to note that Schleicher always sided 
with Warmbold, Krosigk, and Neurath in opposing quotas. 
Hugenberg was compelled to identify himself with the quota 
demand ; he has now, therefore, lost the sympathy of all but the 
most intransigent and short-sighted industrialists, and has to 
some extent alienated the industrialist Deutsche Volkspartei. 
So Hugenberg has helped to discredit ‘ presidial’ government, 
and the Papen plan has turned the Nazis into Socialist agitators 
and enormously increased the Communist vote. It is probably 
true to say that at the end of November 1932—when Hitler had 
again refused office on Hindenburg’s terms and the reappointment 
of Papen seemed probable—Germany was nearer revolution than 
at any time since the Republic was established. The Ministers 
feared a general strike, and the practical solidarity of workers of 
differing political colour, the detestation of blacklegging shown 
in recent strikes, and the far from unfriendly attitude of the 
Berliners to their traffic strikers in November—although the 
official trade unions did not support them—suggested that a 
general strike was by no means foredoomed to failure. Bracht, 
Neurath, Popitz, and Krosigk, and at last Papen himself, com- 
pelled the President to give way and to appoint some more 
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conciliatory figure as Chancellor. The appointment of the man 
who controls, and will continue to control, the army might be 
misinterpreted as the last word of the ‘ die-hards,’ the acceptance 
of the trade union challenge. On the contrary, General von 
Schleicher’s first act was to send for the trade union leaders and 
to appeal for their co-operation. 

It seems rash to make assertions about a man who is usually 
careful to avoid the definition of his views. How far the General 
regretted the Papen policy from the beginning, how far he has 
learnt by Papen’s mistakes, one may never know. It appears a 
little as if Papen had shown a regrettable degree of personal 
initiative, far exceeding the expectation of those, like Schleicher, 
who were instrumental in his original appointment and at first 
blamed for his actions. There is no doubt that Schleicher is an 
opportunist with great personal charm, and with a distaste for 
pedantic formulations which accentuate differences of opinion. 
He is an old friend of the Crown Prince, he has hitherto managed 
to remain on good terms with the Nazis (who have long been 
raging at Papen) ; now he seems to have had a successful inter- 
view with Leipart, of the trade unions, and even with Otto Braun, 
the head of the evicted Prussian Ministry. In a faction-ridden 
country like Germany it is surely desirable that someone should 
take command who says frankly, ‘ Let us concentrate upon the 
thing we are all agreed upon—feeding the hungry—and let us 
stop quarrelling about everything else.’ With this in view, 
quotas are to be dropped in exchange for a few extra customs 
duties, and on this condition alone has Papen’s Minister of 
Agriculture, Baron von Braun, been reappointed. In a speech 
at Munich at the beginning of December, immediately after 
Schleicher’s appointment, the president of the Reichsbank, Dr. 
Luther, implicitly condemning the policy of Papen, urged that 
the 700,000,000 marks his Government had intended to advance 
to employers taking on more hands at reduced wages should be 
devoted to the direct stimulation of employment by public works. 
The trade unions have urged the same course, and the creation 
of a new Minister for ‘ Arbeitsbeschaffung’ in Dr. Gereke 
suggests that this policy will indeed be adopted. In this way 
half the ‘ Wirischaftsprogramm, whose fulfilment the aged 
President has for long identified with the authority of his office, 
will be tacitly withdrawn. The attempt to reduce wages has in 
any case failed, and it is significant that Papen’s Minister of 
Labour, Dr. Hugo Schaffer, has been replaced by Dr. Syrup. 
Neither Gereke nor Syrup can be suspected of any leftward 
inclination : the former is associated with a policy of extending 
credits to rural district councils ; the latter has been since July 
the commissioner in charge of voluntary labour service, the 
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method of employing men which Schleicher probably favours. 
But both are innocent of the association with Krupp which 
distinguished Schaffer. Thus Kirdorfism is again rebuffed. 

It would be a mistake to suggest that Schleicher’s appoint- 
ment, with the less reactionary of Papen’s colleagues in his 
Cabinet, is wholly reassuring to the impartial observer. For one 
thing, the still numerous Social Democratic Party announces its 
unwavering hostility in the party organ Vorwdarts, although its 
less political colleagues of the trade unions and the Reichs- 
banner are prepared to meet Schleicher half-way. Secondly, the 
Communist Party, now greatly stimulated by the unpopularity 
of Papen, is implacable. Thirdly, a great many Hugenberg 
Nationalists have in the last six months replaced people of more 
liberal views in the Civil Service, and are therefore in a position 
to distort, in its execution, any legislation they dislike; they 
themselves will for a time be difficult to evict. The Reichstag 
is still capable—as it showed on December 7, for example—of 
such puerile rowdyism as to seem to justify dictatorial inter- 
ference. Nor would the General hesitate on liberal grounds from 
sudden dissolution or less constitutional actions. Abroad, 
especially in France, his appointment was regarded with appre- 
hension, which cannot, after his East Prussian outburst in 
September, be dismissed as wholly unintelligible. But it is really 
clear that German foreign policy must anyhow remain the same, 
and many Frenchmen seem to prefer the frank admission of the 
militarist tendencies of Germany by the identification of Chan- 
cellor with Reichswehrminister to the vagaries of a Papen. Asa 
matter of fact, almost at the moment of his appointment, 
Schleicher is reported to have given a pretty example of his 
suavity in an inspired statement made to a French journalist in 
the Wilhelmstrasse. ‘We mean to borrow your principles,’ the 
Frenchman was told, ‘ for our policy abroad shall be described 
as Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—this time between the nations. 
The third will follow from the other two.’ 

From the point of view of all those who do not actually wish 
to precipitate revolution, the appointment of the new Chan- 
cellor is probably something to be cautiously welcomed in the 
interest of the German nation. Whether he was never so ‘ die- 
hard’ as some of his colleagues in the last Cabinet, or whether 
he has Jearnt from the failure of the last six months—probably 
both are true—his is a good nomination. He typifies a break 
with Hugenberg and the Stahlhelm. Everywhere, whether 
caustically or enthusiastically, one hears him spoken of as ‘ Ein 
moderner, ein sozialer Mensch,’ one who can see things as they 
are, accept these data and act upon them. Perhaps Kurt von 
Schleicher is the most representative figure to be found in 
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Germany in 1932. He is a soldier and his outlook is authoritarian, 
but the Germans—not only on the Right—applaud the authori- 
tarian conception. He has had, moreover, unlike Papen, a 
continuous association with the political life of republican 
Germany. He probably wishes to incorporate the trade unions, 
like the labour service groups, in the army-like organisation of 
the State, as he contemplates it. But liberalism has all but 
vanished in contemporary Germany, and the basic principle of 
the Schleicher conception is not so different from that of the 
Marxians, and fundamentally opposed to those who resented any 
State interference between ‘ master and men.’ 

Germany is torn not only by industrial strife, but also by 
regional, federal, and religious divisions. The General is happily 
representative of the States of Germany, for his father’s family 
was active in Bavaria in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and later in Hesse, Westphalia, and Brandenburg, where he 
himself was born ; his mother belonged to a Dantzig family. He 
has the advantage over Briining and Papen of not being Catholic, 
a confession which is very unwelcome to the Protestant majority 
in Germany. The Germans o/ the north and east also resent 
the federalist policy of the Catholics, for Prussians and soldiers 
do not comprehend the nice adjustments of federal liberties. 
Schleicher indubitably has the soldier’s taste for centralised 
command, which being single is easily obeyed. Yet the Centre 
Party is not unfriendly to Schleicher, and Germania, its organ, 
wishes to give him his chance. In return Centralist ‘ Reichreform,’ 
by threatening which Papen enraged the south, is to be entirely 
dropped for the time; Baron von Gayl, the Minister most 
associated in the last Cabinet with such projects, has not been 
reappointed. Schleicher has, of course, become acting Premier 
of Prussia. 

The December sessions of the Reichstag were certainly over- 
shadowed by the danger of dissolution but the indignation of the 
Nazis at their exclusion from full-blooded authority has made 
them into the very constitutional opponents of the Government. 
The feeling as between Government and Reichstag was less bitter 
than at the time of the ludicrous dissolution of September 12, 
and the Reichstag adjourned until January in accordance with 
the known wishes of the Government. Before doing so, it passed 
an amnesty for political offenders, who have been overcrowding 
the prisons for the last month or so. It is thought that the 
Government will co-operate in this matter. Bracht, whose stern 
administration has incarcerated many of the prisoners now under 
consideration, remains acting Home Minister for Prussia and 
becomes Home Minister for the Reich. But the implication 
emerges that the extremely heavy sentences of the last few 
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months, especially after the Berlin traffic strike, are unlikely to 
be repeated. The Reichstag also condemned the second part of 
the Emergency Decree of September 4 (permitting the repudiation 
of wage contracts, etc.) by a large majority, only the Deutsche 
Volkspartei and the Hugenberg Nationalists voting in favour. 

The ‘ die-hard’ industrialists withdrew their money from the 
Nazi movement when they thought last June that they had 
destroyed their enemies. So Hitler lost all his well-to-do and his 
fair-weather friends, and now the Nazi boys must rattle money- 
boxes at all the street corners. But the movement still remains 
an important symptom of German post-war feeling. Schleicher 
is in a very much better position to conciliate it although Papen 
has driven it so far to the left, and his prospects depend in large 
measure upon whether he can really succeed in doing so. It has 
been clear for some time that Gregor Strasser, the ablest of the 
Hitlerites, was prepared to work with Schleicher in constructing 
a national front with the trade unions. But on December g the 
intransigent Nazis caused Strasser to be sent on three weeks’ 
‘sick leave,’ and, at the moment of writing, it is impossible to 
see how the situation will develop. If Schleicher succeeds in 
bringing in at least the Strasserites, he may indeed claim to 
represent the most important aspects of German life, and there- 
fore to justify his appointment. Much depends upon what 
economic plans his advisers are able to bring forward. But with 
regard to the political future of Germany it is true to say that the 
republican form of government is in less danger than it was; 
just as the Third Republic, founded in defeat, has yet proved 
stable in France, the post-war republican form seems to divide 
Germany less than anything else. It is now most seriously 
threatened from the Left, not the Right, for the Papen régime 
revivified the Communist movement, which seemed to be fading 
away at the time of the Presidential elections last spring. The 
fact that 17 per cent. of the Germans have just voted Communist 
constitutes not the least of Schleicher’s problems, 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 





REFLECTIONS ON RUSSIA? 


Grau, teurer Freund, ist alle Theorie —GoETuHE. 


IT is unfair to write about Russia at the present time without 
warning possible readers what they may expect. Too many 
books about Russia are defaced by blind hostility ‘or fawning 
adulation. Personally, I strongly dislike many features of the 
Soviet régime; I believe that the assumptions of Marxian 
dialectic are perverse and for the most part false, and I do not 
believe that a tolerable society can be built on them; I think 
that, when every allowance is made for the difficulties faced by 
the Bolsheviks, many of their policies and acts have been wrong- 
headed, oppressive and cruel. But I am not conscious of any 
hostility to Russia; I believe that a prosperous Russia will 
increase the general well-being of mankind ; and I rejoice that, 
after long centuries, a great nation is at last rousing itself from 
barbarous slumber, equipping itself with the knowledge and dis- 
cipline and tools of civilised life, and holding out to future genera- 
tions the promise of better things than past generations have 
known. My knowledge of Russia is limited ; but it seems to me 
that to frame even a tentative judgment is in this case more 
important than to suspend all judgment while seeking complete 
knowledge. What is written here may only too easily be frag- 
mentary, ill-formed, mistaken and biassed. I claim for it only 
one merit, that it represents an effort to understand. 

The first Russian Five-Year Plan ended last year. The interest 
which the Plan has awakened is shown by the continuous stream 
of articles, pamphlets and books on Russia, and still more by the 
crowds of travellers who have journeyed thither from the most 
distant lands in order to see for themselves how far the intentions 
of Bolshevism have been fulfilled. Now that the Plan has drawn 
to a close, after fifty-two months of life, the outside world is taking 
stock of its results no less eagerly than the Bolsheviks. Has the 

1 Soviet Russia and the World, by Maurice Dobb (Sidgwick and Jackson 
Ltd.) ; Russia, by Hans von Eckhardt (Cape) ; Bolshevism, Theory and Practice, 
by Waldemar Gurian (Sheed and Ward) ; An Economic History of Soviet Russia 
(2 vols.), by Lancelot Lawton (Macmillan and Company); The Only Way Out, by 
Emile Burns (Martin Lawrence) ; An Intelligent Man’s Guide to World Chaos, 
by G. D. H. Cole (Gollancz). 
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Five-Year Plan succeeded or has it failed ? The answer, whatever 
it may be, is fraught with significance for the hopes and progress 
of mankind. 

While everyone knows that the Five-Year Plan was designed 
to industrialise Russia, its other purposes are less generally under- 
stood. The Plan also aimed at collectivising Russian agriculture, 
at effecting a cultural revolution, and at making Russia self- 
sufficient. The collectivisation of agriculture would end the 
pernicious strip system, make possible the mechanisation of 
farming, and free the socialised towns from dependence for food- 
stuffs on the individualistic peasants. Industrialisation and 
collectivisation, by increasing the volume of manufactured and 
agricultural products available for immediate consumption, would 
create the material basis of a cultural revolution, which the new 
discipline and developed education required by factory produc- 
tion would complete. Self-sufficiency, though not necessary to 
any other part of the Plan, was regarded as essential to safeguard 
Socialist Russia from assumed capitalist hostility and possible 
attack. 

On its industrial side the broad outlines of the Plan are simple. 
The Russians worked by analogy. In the great industrial nations 
the power, steel, and engineering industries occupy a central 
place. If Russia was to become industrialised, and if agriculture 
was to have the machines without which collective farms were 
impossible, her first task was therefore to create heavy industries 
capable of supporting the burdens which industrialisation would 
throw upon them. In the great industrial nations modern methods 
have reduced many productive processes to operations requiring 
little knowledge, short training, and slight skill. Russian emi- 
grants to foreign countries were successful machine-minders ; 
Russians at home ought therefore to mind machines no less 
successfully. When machine-minders had been trained and 
heavy industries constructed, it would be time enough to set about 
enlarging consumption goods industries along mass production 
lines. Russia’s resources were too limited to do both jobs at 
once; so long as the heavy industries were undeveloped, the 
country depended on machines and supplies from abroad—and 
these might be stopped at any moment. First things first, there- 
fore ; and if in the meantime belts had to be tightened while coal 
mines were sunk and blast furnaces erected, the reward would be 
rich in the end. During the first Five-Year Plan Russia would 
create her heavy industries ; foreign countries would supply the 
requisite technical knowledge and equipment ; foreign experts 
would train Russian successors; and payment would be made 


by exporting whatever foreigners would buy—in the main, wheat, 
timber and oil. 
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This industrial programme has been largely carried ou: in 
spite of tremendous obstacles. It is still too early to make a 
detailed appreciation of the Russian accomplishments, but, even 
with the limited information now available, there can be no 
doubt that electrification schemes have been completed, mines 
mechanised, iron and steel plants built, tractor, motor car and 
agricultural machinery factories erected. Dnieprostroi, with its 
dam, its hydro-electric station, its industrial city in the making ; 
the tractor works at Kharkov, Stalingrad and Cheliabinsk ; the 
agricultural machinery factory at Rostov ; the re-equipped coal 
mines of the Donetz Basin ; the motor works in Moscow and at 
Nijni-Novgorod ; the great chemical works at Berezniki; the 
vast metallurgical complex, comprising iron ore and coal mines, 
blast furnaces and steel-making plant, at Magnetogorsk and 
Kuznetsk, in Western Siberia,—these and scores of other enter- 
prises have been created during the past four years, often out of 
nothing: their existence is testified to by numerous foreign eye- 
witnesses ; to some extent they work. It is certain that the 
Five-Year Plan has disappointed many hopes ; but it is equally 
certain that many of its projects have been translated from paper 
into concrete and brick and steel. 

On the agricultural side the Plan has also succeeded in part. 
The ‘socialisation’ of agriculture meant the development of 
so-called technical crops, the creation of State farms, and the 
collectivisation of peasant holdings. Technical crops comprise 
such products as cotton and tea, sugar and tau-saghi (a rubber 
substitute). The area devoted to them has been greatly enlarged : 
tea and fau-saghi are said to have done well; cotton is being 
grown in sufficient volume to satisfy most of Russia’s domestic 
needs; only sugar has failed. State farms now cover some 
30,000,000 acres—roughly, the area of the whole of England, 
without Wales or Scotland. These vast domains (the largest 
sprawling over 600,000 acres or more, the size of Dorset or Derby- 
shire), often carved out of virgin steppe, are worked by thousands 
of labourers with the aid of agricultural machines of all kinds. 
The speed of collectivisation has outstripped the expectations of 
the original Plan. Some 60 per cent. of all peasant holdings have 
been brought together in ‘collectives’ of different types, and 
kulaks (the most prosperous peasants) have been extensively 

‘liquidated.’ Both on State farms and on collectives mechanisa- 
tion has progressed apace, and some 150,000 tractors, together 
with much other machinery, are said to have been supplied, 
largely from Russian factories. 

The difficulties encountered in the course of this work have 
been enormous. Transport is the first. Throughout the entire 
Five-Year Plan the Russians have suffered from inadequate 
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transport facilities by rail, by road, and by water. Russia has 
always been under-supplied with railways, whether measured by 
area, by population, or by the volume of traffic to be handled. 
After the World War, the civil war, and the revolution the condi- 
tion of her permanent way and rolling stock was shocking. The 
permanent way is ballasted with earth or sand instead of with 
‘metal,’ and the rails are light. Much of the rolling stock is old 
and.in bad repair, and many of the locomotives still hauling trains 
belong to the prehistoric-monstrous age of railway engineering. 
In recent years a few major extensions have been built, of which 
Turk-Sib is the most important ; some lines have been double- 
tracked, sidings have been enlarged, and a certain number of new 
locomotives and waggons have been added. Nevertheless, per- 
manent way and rolling stock still remain poor ; excessive loads 
often over-tax the locomotives’ hauling power, and train speeds 
are consequently low. If the railways were carrying only the 
—Eze-war volume of traffic, conditions would be bad enough; as 
traffic has about doubled, the result is indescribably chaotic. The 
stations are packed with hordes of peasants, who camp there with 
all their possessions literally for days on end, until, perhaps after 
seventy-two hours of waiting, they can book tickets and catch 
their train. Even for privileged persons the purchase of a ticket 
is a lengthy and time-consuming task. When tickets are bought 
the traveller’s troubles are only half over. Trains are almost 
always late in starting and are often hours behindhand in arriving. 
Trains supposed to go to one destination by one route not infre- 
quently arrive at another destination or follow a different route. 
Some trains simply disappear. Waggons are frequently inade- 
quate for their loads ; breakdowns are common ; delays in goods 
transport are universal and play havoc with production schedules ; 
staffs are overworked and harassed. In view of the tremendous 
demands made upon them, the miracle, in all the circumstances, 
is, not that the railways work badly, but that they work at all. 
Road and river transport do not materially relieve the rail- 
ways. Russia still has hardly any motor cars, and her roads 
_ are few and bad. In the country they are often mere tracks 
stretching across the steppe from horizon to horizon, dusty and 
rough in summer, snow-covered in winter, bogs of mud during the 
spring thaws. Paved roads are rare even in the towns ; improved 
roads are usually surfaced with rough stones; and the mileage 
of smooth asphalt or macadam roads is negligible. What motor 
cars, omnibuses, and lorries there are go pounding along, smash- 
ing down into potholes and bumping over the knobbly surface ; 
and breakdowns are consequently common, particularly amongst 
the crudely made Russian vehicles. But to talk of Russia as 
‘motorised ’ is absurd. The ordinary means of road transport is 
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the horse and waggon ; with important exceptions in parts of the 
country noted for their breeds, horses are diminutive beasts, little 
larger than Shetland ponies, which haul tiny loads at a snail’s 
pace which has not quickened since the Tartar invasion. So far 
as river transport goes, the great arterial streams which flow 
through Central Russia carry a considerable volume of timber, 
oil, and grain; but river shipping is said to have deteriorated 
seriously since the war, and on the Volga half a dozen or more 
passenger boats used formerly to ply daily between Nijni- 
Novgorod and Astrakhan for every one that plies now. 

Shortage of skilled labour has created even greater difficulties 
than bad transport. The Bolsheviks have tried to overcome this 
lack by utilising foreign specialists to the full and having them 
train Russian successors; by sending selected Russian workers 
to study foreign methods ; by recruiting returned emigrants to 
the industries in which they worked while abroad ; by enlisting, 
so far as possible, the aid of such technicians as survived from the 
old régime ; and by intensively training able recruits for skilled 
and managerial posts. These efforts have certainly gone some 
way to supply the trained staff which modern industry needs. 
But the shortage of skilled men is still intense ; and its conse- 
quences are to be seen in every factory as well as in the figures of 
aggregate output. Russian industry is extremely inefficient ; 
average output is low. Competent foreign visitors say that in 
many plants three Russians are needed to do as much as one man 
abroad. Machines are often ill-treated through ignorance, and 
the life of precision tools is short. Vital details are frequently 
neglected, with the result, for example, that in splendidly equipped 
modern works heavy materials will be moved by hand instead of 
by the cranes which a little forethought would have provided. 
Work is usually very rough, and rejected parts rise to quite 
staggering proportions. Disorder and disorganisation are marked. 
Worked parts clutter the gangways and lie under benches for days 
onend. Materials, instead of being properly stored, will often be 
dumped or stacked out of doors, where they frequently rust and 
become unusable. Meanwhile, delays are common because parts 
do not arrive, or do not fit when they do arrive, or because tools 
get broken and ‘ spares’ are not at hand or are out of condition. 
Troubles such as these can be seen by any traveller reasonably 
acquainted with the technique of factory operation; and that 
travellers do not invent them is proved by the bitter complaints 
about inefficiency which fill the Soviet Press and are repeated by 
the Soviet leaders. The result, of course, is low output, poor 
quality, high depreciation, and burdensome costs; and few 
Bolshevist industries, if any, are free from such difficulties. 

Similar troubles have beset Russian agriculture, which, how- 
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ever, has also suffered from deeper-rooted, less tractable forces. 
On balance, indeed, bad transport and a lack of thoroughly trained 
agricultural experts skilled in the problems of large-scale farming 
have probably played a subordinate though contributory réle to 
the evil consequences of fundamental mistakes in conception and 
execution. Thus the State farms— grain factories,’ as the Rus- 
sians call them—were developed in the belief that land could be 
most economically worked in vast tracts by the intensive use of 
machines. But this notion overlooked a number of vital facts. 
In many parts of Russia wheeled tractors are often ineffective at 
important seasons owing to mud. Caterpillar tractors get round 
this difficulty ; but most existing tractor plants are designed to 
produce wheeled tractors. Again, ‘combines’ (harvesters-cum- 
threshers) can only work efficiently when grain is free from weeds 
and dry. But Russian fields are filled with weeds at the present 
time, and rain often falls during the harvest, with the result that 
combines get choked and work badly. Capital charges are exces- 
sive because of natural limits to the possible use of costly machines 
throughout the year, and because of heavy expenditure on build- 
ings and equipment needed to house thousands of labourers and 
their families. The problems of organising and transporting 
labour over such vast areas and ensuring a reasonable degree of 
efficiency have on the whole proved insuperable. Already many 
State farms have had to be broken up into far smaller units ; and 
while large-scale farming will continue in Russia and, given 
reasonable efficiency in labour, equipment and direction, should 
in the long run produce satisfactory results, the present grandiose 
experiments cannot survive indefinitely in their existing form. 
The tale of collective farms is even more unsatisfactory. 
Less than four years have seen 70,000,000 peasants uprooted 
from 14,000,000 holdings and swept into 200,000 collective units. 
The area affected covers some 150,000,000 acres. The imagina- 
tion is crushed by the effort to vest such statistics with their 
human individual meaning. That this unparalleled agricultural 
revolution was not accomplished merely by gentle means needs 
no proving. In fact, many of the peasants torn from their own 
land were practically hunted by Communist officials into the new 
collectives. For such a transformation to be effected without 
evil consequences to the area sown or the yield of crops, the new 
organisation should have been most carefully planned in advance. 
Actually, the quite unexpected speed with which collectivisation 
was carried out took the Bolsheviks completely by surprise and 
seriously embarrassed them. Neither agricultural experts in 
sufficient numbers, nor tractors nor machinery, were available to 
cope with the flood. Meanwhile, the peasants, determined that 
their animals should not be collectivised, killed off their live-stock 
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by the hundreds of thousands. In some areas half the horses, 
three-quarters of the cattle and swine, and nine-tenths of the 
sheep were slaughtered ; and, though over Russia as a whole the 
proportions may not be so high, the destruction of flocks and 
herds has created a problem insoluble except by time. Soviet 
officials are fond of boasting that the ‘ Bolshevist tempo’ works 
miracles. But the Bolshevist tempo will not help here ; and five 
years will be needed as a minimum before Russia’s live-stock are 
restored to their pre-collectivisation level. 

Even graver is the problem of motives. The individualism 
of the peasants was the rock on which Lenin feared that the 
Soviet order might founder. Has the mere creation of collective 
farms swept this individualism away and effected at a stroke the 
cultural revolution which co-operative enterprise on so vast a 
scale needs for success? Will the lazy and the energetic, the 
shiftless and the provident prove good yoke-fellows now that they 
have been collectivised ? Is it a good thing that the kulaks, who, 
at all events since the war, accounted for some of the best bio- 
logical stock in the Russian countryside, should now have been 
completely ‘liquidated’? Will their qualities of leadership, 
their energy and their enterprise, be adequately replaced by the 
so-called ‘ experts,’ many of them only half-trained, who have 
come from the towns to direct and instruct the mujik ? How will 
the unequal rewards to different individuals for which the collec- 
tive system provides, rewards varying according to the work and 
energy shown and the land and capital contributed, in fact affect 
the efficiency of an industry notoriously difficult to supervise ? 
Will the poorest be contented at the slightly less impoverished 
state of their more favoured fellows? Will the better-to-do be 
satisfied that energy and industry receive their due reward and 
sloth and incompetency their due penalty? Time will show. 
But this year’s short harvest, certainly hurt by bad weather, but 
just as certainly not due to bad weather alone, provides at least 
some foretaste of the answer. 

Russia’s agricultural and industzial difficulties are reflected in 
the current movement of her peoples and the intense shortage of 
goods—phenomena to which all observant travellers have this 
year borne witness. Not that the traveller sees nothing but 
difficulties. The surface of life under the Soviets resembles in 
many respects the surface of life elsewhere. The streets of 
Russian cities to-day are filled with people going about their 
ordinary business. Trams may be crowded and queues common ; 
hours of incredibly patient waiting may be relieved by outbursts 
of excessively bad temper. But no régime can kill the natural 
human impulses which seek their outlet in gossip or laughter or 
love-making or play; and so in summer Russians with a day 
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off and the wherewithal spend their spare time such as other 
mortals do—in games or swimming or boating, or simply in sheer 
enjoyment of the sun. Mankind is not divided into two species, 
Russian and others; and people who go to Moscow to see 
‘ Bolsheviks’ all happy or all wretched merely indulge their 
imagination or their prejudices at the expense of their judgment. 
In Russia, as elsewhere, discontents and strains lie for the most 
part not on the surface but below it ; and as a rule one must probe 
to find them. 

No probing is needed, however, to discover the movement of 
people. Stations are crowded, trains packed, boats overflowing. 
The whole of Russia seems on the move ; and vast numbers are 
in fact shifting from factory to factory, from city to city, from 
country totown. Why? To better themselves, is the euphemistic 
Bolshevist answer ; to find conditions a little less worse than the 
last puts the same point more accurately. The Five-Year Plan 
has created an immense demand for labour. Collectivisation has 
weakened many ties which formerly bound peasants to the soil. 
But enterprises, new and old, suffer so severely from disorganisa- 
tion, inadequate food supplies, and bad housing that after a short 
time multitudes of workers move off again in the hope that else- 
where rations may be less meagre and dwellings less crewded. 
The state in which thousands of Russians find themselves may be 
illustrated by conditions at Magnetogorsk, where it is credibly 
reported that workers, literally by scores of thousands, have no 
habitation except holes in the ground ; and although, in fairness, 
reference must also be made to the clean and relatively excellent 
new flats which are found in Dnieprostroi, Leningrad and else- 
where, the weight of evidence goes to show that extreme over- 
crowding and all its attendant miseries are far more common, if 
not perhaps quite universal. In such conditions the migration 
of multitudes is naturally widespread and unavoidable. 

The shortage of foodstuffs and ordinary goods for everyday 
consumption is intense, though perhaps less immediately obvious 
than the movement of people. On this subject foreign testimony — 
and Soviet complaints support the observations of the casual 
traveller. Black bread, and not too much of that, is what most 
Russians live on; for although the ration cards entitle workers 
to prescribed amounts of other foodstuffs, in fact these are rarely 
obtainable. Clothing and boots are also short, and the most 
common drugs are almost unobtainable. Supplies, however, are 
not evenly spread, and some parts of Russia frequently fare better 
than others. Transport is a great hindrance, and owing to its 
defects there may, for example, be relative abundance of perish- 
able summer crops in some districts hand in hand with extreme 
dearth elsewhere. On the whole, the shortage of goods for 
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immediate consumption has markedly increased during the four 
years of the Plan. 

More important, however, than the uneven geographical 
spread of supplies is their unequal distribution as between groups 
of people. In their own way, Soviet arrangements for distributing 
goods constitute a striking achievement in social technique. 
Stripped of its complications, the system falls into three parts. 
In the first place, ration cards limit the quantity of goods which 
any individual is entitled to buy at low fixed prices. Next, no 
individual may purchase rationed goods at fixed prices anywhere 
except at an assigned shop or ‘ co-operative,’ which is closed to 
everyone but its own members. Finally, all other purchases 
whatever can be made, if at all, only in the free market or at so- 
called torgsins, shops where payment must be made in gold or 
foreign exchange. In the free market and the torgsin shops— 
which in any case are not overstocked by Western standards— 
goods may cost five or ten times what they cost in co-operatives ; 
and at such prices the poorly paid multitudes cannot afford to buy 
much. These arrangements, though obviously complex, have 
many merits in Bolshevist eyes; for by means of them all the 
limited supplies of many commodities can be directed to picked 
co-operatives, or selected areas. Social services, holidays in rest- 
houses and sanatoria, and similar privileges are allocated by the 
same discriminating methods. Needless to say, under this 
system those who are best off—though they cannot be called a 
‘class,’ for ‘class’ is a word with Marxian overtones, and in 
Soviet Russia ‘ classes ’ have been pretty completely abolished— 
are the senior officials of the O.G.P.U. (the feared and efficient 
secret police), the Red Army, and the highest grade of Com- 
munist administrators. Other categories of workers fare more 
or less well according to the favour they enjoy at the hands of 
the Soviet régime ; while at the bottom are the masses, whose 
ration cards may entitle them to goods which their co-operatives 
simply do not stock, and who must therefore take what they can 
get and be thankful. The system of communal meals in factory 
kitchens to some extent alleviates, though it by no means over- 
comes, the worst consequences of the general shortage. 

It is easy for partisans on either side to say that the first 
Five-Year Plan has ‘ succeeded ’ or ‘ failed,’ and, by judiciously 
selecting facts, to support their assertions up to a point. To 
make a balanced and critical appraisal is far more difficult. By 
what standards are the Plan and Bolshevism to be judged? If 
by the extent to which projects for creating fresh industries and 
constructing new enterprises have been carried out, then more 
has been done with the aid of expert foreign direction than might 
have been expected of a backward people. If by attainment or 
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non-attainment of the figures laid down in the Plan in its original 
or revised versions, then success and failure are mixed, for some 
industries have reached their planned output, other industries 
have exceeded it, and still others have fallen heavily behind. If 
operating efficiency and profitability are the tests, then failure is 
general and largely admitted by the Bolsheviks themselves. 
More important are other criteria. It is probable that the general 
condition of the masses of urban workers and peasants is no 
better to-day under the Bolsheviks than formerly under the 
Tsars, and may well be worse, since goods and food are shorter. It 
is certain that conditions are worse in the last year of the Five-Year 
Plan than during the later years of the New Economic Policy, 
when a larger proportion of Russia’s productive resources were 
devoted to making articles for immediate consumption. It is 
equally certain that the average Russian standard of living is 
much lower in every respect than the average standard of living in 
any Western, industrial, so-called ‘ capitalistic’ country. Unless 
these comparisons are totally inaccurate, it is clear that, judged 
not as an instrument for building factories but as a means for 
ensuring material well-being to the people, the Five-Year Plan 
has not achieved quite the success which its more woolly-minded 
devotees claim for it. 

The future may be brighter if the Bolsheviks can overcome 
their present difficulties. But this will be no easy task. The 
‘ Dictatorship of the Proletariat,’ like all other despotisms, rules 
by means of force. Force can be effective, however, only so long 
as its components remain consolidated and their combined 
strength exceeds the united power of hostile combinations. The 
O.G.P.U., the Red Army, and the Communist Party form the 
triune base of the Soviet régime ; the countryside and the towns 
represent the chief conflicting interests which must somehow be 
reconciled. Hitherto the régime has balanced these interests 
more or less successfully. At the outset Bolshevism brought 
peace to a war-weary people and satisfied the desire of a dis- 
contented peasantry for land. But the dogmas of Marxism 
imposed on the Soviets the further necessity of organising indus- 
trial production, while political requirements have compelled 
them to win and retain the support of the towns. So long as the 
peasants had their land, were not taxed beyond endurance, and 
were able to buy manufactured goods in comparatively reasonable 
quantities, the danger that small agricultural capitalism might 
destroy the régime by withholding foodstuffs from the town- 
dwellers was relatively slight, and the urban population could be 
wooed and won with the exiguous best, which is the maximum the 
Bolsheviks have ever been able to provide. If the Five-Year Plan 
had succeeded not merely in socialising the outward forms of 
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agriculture, but also in maintaining and enlarging agricultural 
output, the Soviets would have been freed from dependence on 
the goodwill of the peasants. In fact, the peasants, for years 
disgruntled by the shortage of manufactured goods and deprived 
by collectivisation of ownership in the land which they love, have 
now become seriously dissatisfied ; their dissatisfaction is affecting 
agricultural output and is confronting the towns at last with the 
full perils of grave food shortage. Hitherto the Soviets have 
benefited the towns by squeezing the country. Now that it is 
imperative in the interests of future harvests to leave larger 
quantities of grain with the peasants and send them ampler 
supplies of manufactured goods as well, the towns must be 
squeezed in turn. That this development will create widespread 
discontent amongst the urban populations which have hitherto 
been the mainstay of the régime is obvious ; it is only the outcome 
which remains obscure. 

Profound urban discontent is not the only possibility in the 
present situation. The more fanatical foreign devotees of Soviet 
Russia are fond of claiming that Bolshevism has no historical 
precedents. That no exact parallel exists may be true ; history 
does not repeat itself on a large scale. But to insist that the past 
contains nothing which is at all analogous to the Russian Revolu- 
tion is mistaken. The Bolsheviks are not so original, nor are the 
pages of history so bare. The agrarian revolution which marked 
the first stages of Bolshevism resembles in many respects the early 
changes of the French Revolution; while the position of the 
Soviet régime to-day is similar in its fundamentals to the position 
of the emperors of post-Antonine Rome. In the Roman Empire 
at that time power depended on the goodwill of the legions, and 
above all of the pretorian guards. In Russia to-day the legions 
are the Red Army and the Communist Party, while the réle of 
the pretorian guards is filled by the O.G.P.U. So long as these 
three elements favour ihe régime and its policy, the Soviet 
Government may reasonably regard itself as secure. But if dis- 
satisfaction in the country and discontent in the towns should 
impregnate the party, the army, and the O.G.P.U.; if these 
organisations come to feel that their own livelihood, well-being, 
and safety are endangered by the policy currently pursued ; if the 
disaffection which already exists in parts of the Red Army should 
become widespread ; then the Bolshevik régime would face those 
internal foes before which many past Governments in Russia and 
elsewhere have perished. 

It is so far beyond the power of foreign observers to calculate 
the probability of such developments that speculation about them 
is idle. It is clear, however, that the displacement of those now 
ruling and the abandonment of present policies would be tanta- 
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mount to a change of régime. Whether events like these would 
be made clear to the outside world, and whether they would 
connote that Bolshevism had finally failed, no outsider can 
possibly say at the present time. What alone is clear is that, if 
Bolshevism is to endure permanently, and if it is to succeed in 
bringing genuine well-being to Russia’s growing millions, many 
things will have to be done very differently than they are done 
to-day, and many outstanding problems which will not yield to 
force will have to be solved. 

Planning, though enormously advertised, need not be dis- 
cussed at length, for it hardly amounts to more than large-scale 
budgeting which results in paper schemes that bear little or no 
relation to actual accomplishment. So far as the technique of 
national planning goes, the Russians still have practically every- 
thing to learn and scarcely anything to teach more complex 
societies. On the material side, however, the Bolsheviks will 
plainly have to slacken the pace of industrial development. The 
resources for the grandiose enterprises constructed under the 
Five-Year Plan have been obtained by depressing the current 
standard of living—above all, of the peasants, who still form 
at least three-quarters of the Russian population. Every new 
factory in Russia to-day has been built on the mujik’s capacity to 
endure privation. So long as the proportion of Russia’s total 
resources devoted to industrial development was small, the burden 
was tolerable. Four factors, however, have combined to swell 
this proportion. First, disorganisation and lack of skill make 
most Russian factories run at a real loss, which must somehow be 
made up. Secondly, because of the same ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency, machines, tools and equipment depreciate at prodigious 
rates, and, if Russian factories are not to become mere useless 
shells, vast sums have to be spent on replacement. Next, the 
fraction of the country’s productive resources devoted to such 
capital-consuming activities has increased rapidly and largely 
under the Five-Year Plan, with the result that a heavier burden 
has to be carried by producers of consumption goods, mainly 
peasants, whose numbers and proportion, however, have not been 
correspondingly maintained. Finally, the failure of agricultural 
output under collectivisation has gravely reduced the total stream 
of goods from which the resources required for industrial purposes 
must be taken. For all these reasons, the wherewithal to maintain 
the previous pace of industrial development is simply wanting, 
and the tempo of future advance will therefore have to be 
slackened. 

This will not be wholly disadvantageous. For years to come 
Russia’s principal industrial task must be the creation of a class 
of skilled workers, technicians, and administrators. To some 
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extent education has been speeded up and made more wide- 
spread—though at the same time its quality has been worsened. 
But hitherto the Bolsheviks have largely tried to replace skill by 
propaganda and enthusiasm. This attempt has naturally failed, 
as it was bound to fail. Good propaganda, it is true, will strengthen 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm will break down many obstacles and 
carry many enterprises to success. But propaganda itself pre- 
sents many problems which the Bolsheviks have by no means 
solved. Popular proverbs, minted by shrewd insight from the 
tough metal of experience, are true coins which deserve the wide 
currency they enjoy. The dreary Bolshevist slogans, on the other 
hand, compounded equally of jargon and journalese, are mere 
counters which sicken by repetition and in the end are universally 
disregarded. Probably most Soviet propaganda meets much the 
same fate. Unless Russians differ radically from other peoples, 
the Bolsheviks will have in future to revise drastically their 
methods of reaching and converting the masses if matters even of 
vital importance are not to be overlooked because of growing 
cynicism, boredom, and disbelief. 

Enthusiasm, an invaluable instrument of social policy when 
rightly employed, is likewise dangerous when misused or over- 
worked. That many Russians are enthusiastic supporters of the 
present régime cannot be questioned, though it is doubtful 
whether their numbers are quite so great as impressionable 
foreign travellers report when they return from a summer jaunt 
to Moscow and Leningrad. But enthusiasm is of three kinds— 
that which is based on childish inexperience which has never 
measured the difficulties of the world and accepts without ques- 
tion promises made from on high ; that which is born of advan- 
tage, present or desired ; and that which is founded on conviction. 
The fact that the Communist Party numbers fewer than 2,000,000 
out of a total population of 165,000,000 suggests that the third 
kind of enthusiasm is limited. More common is the second kind. 
In Russia nearly every important career is closed to non-Com- 
munists, while to those professing the prevailing orthodoxy all 
careers—and numerous other advantages—are at present open. 
Even higher education is largely restricted to those whose belief 
is beyond doubt. What wonder, then, that enthusiasm—or its 
outward signs—is widespread amongst the intelligent ? Still more 
common is enthusiasm of the first kind, and keen young Comsomols 
are undoubtedly numbered by their thousands. But such enthu- 
siasm is a frail foundation for any State to build upon. When 
impossible material promises are lightly made, disillusionment is 
bound to follow in time; and if Newton’s law of motion holds, if 
in this field also action and reaction are equal and opposite, then 
the greater the enthusiasm the more violent and dangerous the 
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disillusionment. If in the long run they are to succeed, the 
Bolsheviks must find other forces than enthusiasm to work with 
and build upon. 

Stili more fundamental and more important is the problem 
of motivation, now completely unsolved in Russia. Such a State 
as Bolshevist propaganda depicts could only exist if the individual 
motives which are man’s heritage from Cain or the jungle can be 
duly subordinated to social motives. No such conquest of self 
has been achieved in Soviet Russia. The rare true believers and 
the childish enthusiasts apart, desire for personal advantage is as 
strong under Bolshevism as in the world outside, and as all- 
pervading. The only difference lies in the forms by which indi- 
vidual advantage is sought. Under ‘ capitalism ’ these forms are 
varied, and are largely, though not exclusively, associated with 
money. In Russia most things are distributed in accordance with 
status, and the higher grades of status in turn are closely con- 
nected with expressed belief. But individual advantage is sought 
just the same. At the bottom the masses want a bit more food 
or clothing or house room. At the top the struggle is for power. 
Most of the high Communist officials encountered by the traveller 
impress him as being, not samurai, but Schiebers—hard-faced 
men who look as though they had done well out of the 
Revolution. 

In the Western world the problem of social motivation, though 
still deplorably far from being solved, has advanced from its 
sheerly jungle state by a long and painful process of development. 
Immensely important in that development has been the growth 
of a middle class in whom the fierceness of personal ambition has 
been tempered by social responsibility. In a modern industrial 
civilisation, where high professional standards, education, and 
the habit of disciplined, socially considered action are needed to 
navigate the complex swift-flowing currents of contemporary life, 
a middle class is indispensable, essential alike to material well- 
being and to the spiritual health on which material well-being 
ultimately depends. If Soviet Russia is to become a successful 
industrial nation, the Bolsheviks will have to create the conditions 
in which a middle class can develop and allow it to grow. Already, 
indeed, the inverted snobbism which elevates manual toil above 
all other social values is giving way before the intricate realities 
which demand educated intelligence for their solution. Already 
technicians and administrators are becoming more numerous and 
more important; and, if production is to be continuous and 
efficient, they cannot be hounded down in the future as in the 
past. No man who fears that some night he may be dragged 
from his bed, secretly tried and summarily shot, can have a stake 
in the country or feel any enduring sense of responsibility towards 
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society. But without this sense the problem of social motivation 
cannot be solved. 

Experience teaches that the fundamental conditions of a 
thriving society are security and freedom based on justice and 
order. Unless the Bolsheviks can learn this lesson, unless they 
can curb the egotism, whether wanton or doctrinaire, which has 
cankered and in the end destroyed all the autocracies and all the 
dictatorships known to history, the Soviets may indeed maintain 
their rule for a time, but they will never create a nation secure, 
civilised, disciplined and free. But more than Bolshevism is at 
stake in Russia. Elemental forces have been stirred up, until 
now an entire people is in travail. The Bolsheviks have signally 
failed, as they were bound to fail, in their efforts to take the 
kingdom of heaven by storm. But if by rousing Russia as none 
of her previous rulers have done the Bolsheviks have succeeded 
in opening their countrymen’s eyes to the vision of a better life 
than Russians have previously known, then the agony, oppression, 
and terror of the past fifteen years may not have been endured 
wholly in vain. 

JULES MENKEN. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


THE tension in Anglo-American relations over the war debt 
question is one of the most unhappy by-products of the present 
sinister world situation. And this tension need not have 
developed. The crisis has not resulted from a clash of real 
interests, but simply from ignorance. In America public opinion 
has not been educated to face the issue ; it has been beguiled and 
betrayed—first, by the irresponsible popular Press, and secondly, 
by politicians who have lacked the courage to oppose the sophis- 
tries of that Press. And in England public opinion has not been 
kept aware either of the real American case against cancellation 
or of the success with which the cheap Press has popularised its 
quite imaginary case. Out of all this ignorance there has 
come a situation that threatens to impair Anglo-American 
friendship. 

If democratic control of foreign affairs is to produce any- 
thing but bitterness and war, it is clear that the general public 
must not be allowed to depend for its information upon 
frightened politicians and the sensational Press. In the case of 
England and America, where the bases of friendship and under- 
standing are secure, the difficulty could be met by the creation of 
a bureau for spreading accurate information on questions that 
affect the relations of the two countries. Such a bureau should 
be financed half from America and half from England, and the 
information that it sponsors should be underwritten by a board 
of English and American publicists. Thus neither public would 
have an excuse for believing that the facts were being juggled for 
partisan purposes. Existing organisations, such as the English- 
Speaking Union, are of limited utility, since they provide chiefly 
for social intercourse, and for an exchange of compliments 
between Englishmen and Americans who already have kindly 
feelings toward one another. What is needed is publicity for the 
facts, which, if they were known, would remove almost every 
present source of tension between the two countries. 

The problem of the war debts is the most obvious example 
of the way in which hard feelings could be alleviated by know- 
ledge. The need for debt cancellation (or for an impossibly radical 
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reduction of the American tariff) has become so clear to people 
living on this side of the Atlantic that there is a tendency to 
interpret the American attitude as mere avarice or churlishness. 
No belief could be less just ; for the American public, when it is 
not misinformed, is generous to the point of sentimentality. An 
Anglo-American information bureau could have been of service 
to the whole world by carrying on a double publicity campaign : 
in England a campaign to explain the true basis of the American 
attitude, and in America a campaign to explain the economic 
realities of the situation, so that action might be taken before 
action was forced by the facts themselves—in other words, before 
action was too late. The American attitude is easy to explain. 
On the one hand, domestic debtors are already agitating for the 
cancellation of mortgages and other obligations on a scale that 
would amount to a capital levy, and the public which is making 
this demand has never been instructed in the difference between 
domestic and foreign payments. On the other hand, politicians— 
partly through ignorance, but chiefly through a life-long habit 
of telling people what they wish to hear—have convinced the 
Americans of two things: first, that the present debt settlements 
show such amazing generosity on the part of the United States 
that no one but a professional beggar could hope for anything 
more beautiful; and secondly, that the chief debtor nations 
(England and France) could easily pay America if they chose to 
do so—and this in spite of the American tariff. The mass of the 
American public believes these two statements ; but there is no 
reason why it should have been permitted to believe them, since 
they are both thumping lies. During the war the astonishingly 
efficient British propaganda service convinced the Americans of 
some of the most bizarre fairy tales that have ever been devised. 
To this day most of the population has not recovered from the 
alleged information which it then swallowed whole. If similar 
energy and enthusiasm had recently been lavished on spreading 
the truth, the American populace would now realise, first, that 
generosity had nothing to do with the debt settlements, since 
America simply took the normal business attitude that it was 
better to settle for what seemed possible than to spoil the whole 
game by holding out for an impractical 100 per cent.; and, 
secondly, that although it is quite true that France and England 
could pay their present war debts, they could only do so in goods, 
so that if America insists on payment she will very nearly have 
to become a free trade nation. All this is understood by educated 
Americans, whose enthusiastic backing would have been given 
to such a campaign as I have described, if there had existed 
an organisation with the funds and the personnel to start the 
campaign. And, although much harm has already been done, 
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such an organisation could still be useful in preventing the further 
evil that may follow. 

There is no doubt that the war debts will either be cancelled, 
or else reduced to an extent that is almost the equivalent of 
cancellation. The only question is, will they be cancelled by force 
of circumstances, against the will of a misinformed American 
public, with increasing rancour and recrimination on both sides, 
and hence with real danger to Anglo-American relations? Or 
will they be cancelled (or greatly reduced) as a result of Anglo- 
American co-operation made possible by an understanding of 
each other’s problems, thus increasing the loyalty and cordiality 
of Anglo-American feelings ? Ifthe matter is left in the hands of 
politicians, and at the mercy of the great election fear which is the 
nightmare of modern Governments, the worst will happen. The 
best never ‘ happens’ ; its prerequisite is intelligent effort. 

In addition to the thorny war debt problem, there are other, 
minor, causes of Anglo-American tension, all of which could be 
removed by an organisation for giving publicity to the facts. 
‘The process of naval disarmament is one such cause. At present, 
England and America both tend to feel that they are being 
overreached on the question of naval disarmament. In each 
country there is the fear that the other country, while adhering 
strictly to legal engagements, has found a way to make its navy 
the strongest in the world. The explanation for this state of mind 
is simple. In each country the naval propagandists, wishing to 
keep their Government up to the limit set by treaty, paint grisly 
pictures of the decrepitude of their own fleet and the malicious 
efficiency of the other country’s fleet. If these identical laments 
from the British and American ‘large navy’ groups were 
printed in parallel columns, the humour of the situation would 
appeal to both publics. And if the true facts as to the British 
and American navies were made as inescapable as are the plaints of 
the ‘ patrioteers,’ these plaints would lose their power for mischief. 
For whether the facts show that the two navies are roughly equal, 
or that one has a marked superiority over the other—in either 
case there would be a détente as soon as the authentic facts were 
given publicity. There is at present no desire, on the part of the 
English or the American public, to pay for a paramount navy. 
If the people of either country find that their navy is actually in 
this position, they will insist on retrenchments until the balance 
is adjusted. It is only the present state of ignorance that is 
dangerous, for it makes possible the suspicion of trickery on both 
sides, when in fact there is trickery on neither. 

The Indian question is another minor source of Anglo-American 
irritation that could be banished by publishing some of the facts. 
It is well known that the British Government in India, and the 
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British Indian policy in general, get a lamentable Press in the 
United States. This is the result, not of maliciousness on the part 
of the Americans, but of’ the fact that over a period of years 
American correspondents in India have been patronised and 
antagonised by the English officials, while being cordially received 
by Mr. Gandhi and his followers. It is not a pleasant experience 
to be patronised by an English civil servant, who is something 
of an expert at the job, and newspaper men cannot be expected 
to respond with gratitude. Mr. Gandhi, on the other hand 
(although it is a quality unusual in a saint), has a genius for 
publicity. He is genial and communicative with reporters— 
provided they have never written anything against him in the 
past—and he is usually willing to be photographed eating quaint 
foods and wearing quaint garments. Naturally, he is given most- 
favoured treatment in American dispatches ; and naturally the 
feeling has grown up in England that this must be a sign of 
American hostility to the English. It is nothing of the sort. An 
intelligent treatment of the American reporter in India, and a 
popularisation (under the auspices of such an Anglo-American 
bureau as I have suggested) of the facts as to Eng!and’s problem 
and policy in India, would quickly clear the air. To be sure, 
before the English could publish the facts as to their Indian policy 
they would have to decide what that policy is.. But that, in itself, 
would have utility. 

The only serious matter of policy in regard to which England 
and America are historically opposed is the question of the freedom 
of the seas. Here the issue appears to be a clear one, and many 
people are of the opinion that it can only finally be resolved when 
one country or the other alters its policy. If this were the case, 
it would not be a problem on which a mere information bureau 
could be of assistance. Fortunately, however, this is not the 
case ; for the issue of the freedom of the seas is in part an artificial 
issue. Clarity of definition and a slight knowledge of history 
remove most of its terrors; therefore, any agency that spreads 
abroad such clarity, and such knowledge, will lessen the danger 
of Anglo-American tension the next time the freedom of the seas 
becomes a disturbing problem. At such a time, if it occurs, the 
American jingo Press is likely to assert, ‘We have fought three 
wars for this principle, and we will not desert it now.’ Such a 
statement, with its suggestion of an age-long defence of a sacred 
principle, would have dangerous emotional appeal ; and it would 
be well if the American public knew in advance that the statement 
is quite untrue. Of the three wars alluded to in this imaginary 
tirade (the Revolution, the War of 1812, and the World War), 
the one which would seem most obviously to have been fought 
for the freedom of the seas is the War of 1812, the alleged cause 
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of which was the restriction on American commerce imposed by 
the British Orders in Council. However, it has long been known 
to historians—though to strangely few members of the general 
public—that this is not the case. The war was unitedly opposed 
by the representatives of the commercial section of the country, 
which only asked that it be allowed to continue its profitable 
trade on whatever terms it could obtain by negotiation. New 
England, where American shipping was concentrated, almost 
seceded from the Union as a result of the declaration of war, her 
representatives and her Press referring to it disparagingly as 
“Mr. Madison’s War.’ The real causes of the war were that a 
group of young politicians from the new West were angry at the 
English for interfering with their fur trade, and, comically enough, 
that these same westerners were land-hungry and wished to gobble 
up Canada. With pathetic optimism, in view of the ensuing 
campaigns, Henry Clay declared in Congress that the militia of 
Kentucky and Tennessee alone would be strong enough to conquer 
Canada. The British Orders in Council, impressments of American 
sailors, etc., were used to distract attention from this ingenious 
design. No word was said on any of these subjects in the peace 
that was signed in 1815. 

This is but one example of the useful preventive work that 
could be done to protect both nations against future exploitation 
of the ‘ principle’ of the freedom of the seas. It is, in fact, no 
principle at all ; at times it has been a red herring, at other times 
a simple business proposition. And this is just as true from the 
English side as from the American. The more the Americans 
talk about the ‘ principle’ involved, the more the English feel 
that they too, being in opposition, must be defending something 
sacred and lovely. Actually, of course, British opposition to 
the American ‘ principle’ has come from the fact that in the 
past, having a paramount navy, the English have insisted on the 
convenient privilege of starving their enemies. In the future, 
when England’s navy is no longer paramount and when she is in 
danger of submarine blockade herself, it is probable that the 
arguments in favour of the freedom of the seas will become more 
appealing. In any case, if the facts of history are popularised, 
and if the fundamental truth is kept in mind that there is no 
principle involved, but mere self-interest, there is little danger 
that this old dispute will again embitter Anglo-American rela- 
tions. Two friendly nations can adjust conflicts of self-interest ; 
but a ‘ principle’ suggests a moral conflict, which is not soluble 
by simple reason. 

It is possible that my next suggestion as to a use for an 
information bureau will sound fantastic ; yet I believe it to be 
the most important point of all. Toward the end of his book on 
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England’s crisis M. Siegfried (who may have had an uncon- 
sciously malicious motive) commented vividly on what he 
regards as the deep contempt of the Englishman for the American 
—a contempt that finds its most common expression in English 
sneers at the American language. If this contempt were indeed 
a fact, there would, of course, be no hope for Anglo-American co- 
operation. In my opinion, however, the contempt is mere 
appearance. M. Siegfried chose to take it for fact ; but then he 
was obviously afraid of the immense benefit that England and 
America would both derive from close friendship. However, 
though I deny the fact of contempt, there is no question about 
the reality of the appearance. There are two chief reasons for 
this appearance. One is the normal, and apparently inevitable, 
superciliousness of the English ; the other is their quite unneces- 
sary, and easily dispelled, attitude of superiority toward the 
American language. About the Englishman’s superciliousness 
nothing can be done. It has been his handicap, in his dealings 
with foreign peoples, throughout the centuries. Like certain 
kinds of birds, the Englishman is born to look supercilious. 
Fortunately, his charm and his civilised quality are so notable 
that it is easy to overlook this oddity—provided that one meets 
the Englishman on terms of equality, and not as a Colonial or 
a member of a subject race. It was English superciliousness 
toward Colonial officers during the French and Indian War that 
prepared the way for the American Revolution ; but there is 
little danger that this trait will further embitter Anglo-American 
relations. The American, as he gains in self-confidence, is 
learning to be amused by it, rather than outraged. 

The attitude of superiority toward the American language, 
however, is something that must be combated ; and here again 
a little elementary information is the effective weapon. It is no 
exaggeration to say that sooner or later the English will have to 
choose between the friendship of America and whatever pleasure 
it is (presumably mild) which they gain from treating the American 
language as an unsuccessful attempt to speak the English of a 
B.B.C. announcer. If this almost universal English attitude were 
justified by the facts, it could hardly be eradicated, and the 
future for Anglo-American friendship would be dark. Since it is 
based, however, on nothing more formidable than ignorance, and 
since it is not in my opinion backed by a real hostility, a popu- 
larisation of the facts should dispel it. In outiiic, the facts are 
as follows: Stuart English was a West Germanic language with 
a large admixture of Romance words and influence. This 
language was transplanted to America by the English settlers, 
and from the seventeenth century to the twentieth this branch 
of the West Germanic language family has developed inde- 
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pendently on the two sides of the Atlantic, so that to-day there 
are considerable differences in vocabulary, grammar, and pro- 
nunciation. The differences would have been far greater except 
that the two languages have been held together by their common 
literary heritage, by the friendly intercourse which has usually 
existed between the two nations, by the influence of English- 
speaking immigrants into America, and by the standardising and 
stabilising effect of printing and of the ease of modern communica- 
tion. Without these unifying influences the two languages might 
have grown so far apart by this time as to make Englishmen and 
Americans unable to understand one another. (For example, 
sixth-century Latin developed into the early forms of French, 
Spanish and Italian in less than three centuries.) The great 
similarity that still exists between English and American should 
be, and will in the future prove to be, a blessing. At the moment 
it is very nearly a curse, for it encourages the English to 
treat American as a dialect of their own tongue, and there- 
fore to arouse a resentment which stands between the two 
nations. 

A man’s language is probably his most intimate possession, 
since it is the very form of his thoughts, and therefore of his whole 
conscious, spiritual life. Make fun of his language, and you are 
belittling him in an unforgivable way. Treat his language as a 
dialect, and you are patronising him past endurance—for the 
fundamental distinction between language and dialect is a social 
or political one ; it has no scientific basis. The mere fact that 
the languages of England and America are called by the same 
name should not obscure the issue for people of even modest 
intelligence. The habit of treating them as two closely related 
languages (between which the problem of better or worse, right 
or wrong, need not arise) must be cultivated by the English, if 
they prefer American friendship to a rather tawdry form of self- 
assertion. And this habit could be inculcated by a little educa- 
tional publicity, carried on by such a bureau as I have suggested. 

At the time of the American Revolution, the loyalists—.e., 
the colonists who did not wish to break away from England— 
were probably a majority. They made up a large part of the 
educated, influential class; and they opposed secession, not 
simply out of conservatism, but because they dreamed of a 
British Empire of paramount strength and prestige, a stabilising 
influence throughout the world, membership in which would be 
a privilege and a source of pride. Lecky described the loyalists’ 
dream as follows : 

The maintenance of one free, industrial, and pacific empire, comprising 


the whole English race, blending all that was most venerable in an ancient 
civilization with the redundant energies of a youthful society, and destined 
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in a few generations to outstrip every competitor and acquire an indis- 
putable ascendancy in the globe, may have been a dream, but it was at 
least a noble one, and there were Americans who were prepared to make 
any personal sacrifices rather than assist in destroying it. 


The dream, however, was destroyed by a series of events 
that seem more accidental and unnecessary than any other 
determining events in history. But recently, in a slightly altered 
form, the dream has returned to stir the minds of men in England 
and the United States. There is no longer thought of a united 
empire ; that hope was killed forever by the incompetent servants 
—civil and military—of George III. But many of the benefits 
of such an empire might still be seized if England and the United 
States could learn, in the twentieth century, to co-operate cordially 
and loyally. There is the danger, however, that because such co- 
operation seems obviously desirable, and because there are so 
many sentimental reasons favouring it, the whole development 
may be left to chance. If the feeling grows up that close Anglo- 
American friendship is predestined, and therefore need not be 
intelligently forwarded, then from that moment Anglo-American 
friendship is threatened. For there are many petty forces making 
against such friendship. If these are understood they can be 
overcome ; but if they are ignored they will triumph. There is 
sufficient evil in human nature, sufficient natural combativeness 
and hostility, to interfere with the drift toward friendliness of any 
two great commercial nations if that drift be permitted to go its 
own haphazard way. Those of us who actively desire an increasing 
Anglo-American co-operation must see to it that such original sin 
is not allowed to work its harm in this case. Ignorance and 
misunderstanding are natural to man, and can always be counted 
on to do their mischief sooner or later unless they are forestalled 


by steady, conscious effort. 
HERBERT AGAR. 
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PROCEDURE IN THE COMMONS 


It is now an accepted commonplace that social organisation has 
lagged far behind the inventive genius of scientists and engineers, 
The major ills of the day arise out of the growing gap between the 
achievements of science and the social adjustments they have 
made necessary. In this race the politicians are half a century 
behindhand ; and thus it is that we are blessed with a knowledge 
of how to produce enough to provide material comfort for all our 
population, and cursed with an inability to apply that know- 
ledge. Inevitably, therefore, those who seek progress by constitu- 
tional means rather than by revolution desire, as many of them 
have long desired, to speed up politics. How is this to be done ? 
The very cause of the social and political lag is a matter of dispute. 
Varied explanations of it are offered. Is it the heavy conservatism 
of human nature, heavier than ever in these days because a 
completer system of democracy weights ine scales against dynamic 
men? Is it some inherent vice in the race of politicians, men so 
often selected for eminence because of abounding capacity for 
talk rather than action ? Or are we to blame the tool with which 
they have to work—Parliament, and in especial the House of 
Commons, an old-established mechanism rooted securely in 
national history and pride, intensely potent to defend its ways 
and traditions against any change that amounts to more than an 
almost imperceptible growth and adjustment ? In recent years 
all these factors of political life have been subjected to popular 
criticism—the House of Commons not least. And as we have now 
before us the Report of the Committee on House of Commons 
Procedure, consideration of this last factor is opportune. 

To appreciate this Report, one must recall its origins, which 
take us back to the days of the Labour Government. For long 
the Labour Party had had no illusions about Parliament. They 
had wanted, however, to give institutions in their existing form 
every chance of nroving adequate to their task, though many of 
them doubted whether that was possible. During 1929 they may 
perhaps be justly accused of showing themselves somewhat 
ineffective masters of the tool placed in their hands. It took 
them time to cast off long habits of opposition and to acquire the 
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governmental mind. Nevertheless, the party did its honest best 
to make the instrument work, and it steadily grew more dis- 
satisfied with the result. In response to this growing discontent, 
in November 1930 the Government moved for the appointment of 
a Select Committee whose terms of reference were ‘ To consider 
the procedure in this House in regard to the conduct of public 
business and to suggest any changes that may seem desirable 
therein.’ It was hoped that here at least was a beginning of 
movement, and a prospect of what was called rationalising the 
procedure of the House. But a Puckish fate presided over the 
destinies of the Committee. It met in December and proceeded 
to elect a chairman. Two candidates, however, were proposed 
for that office. Six votes were cast for each and the Committee 
stood adjourned. In February 1931, by a majority of one, the 
Labour Party nominee was defeated. 

The Committee then got to business, and early came to the 
curious decision that proposals involving constitutional change 
were beyond its scope, but that it would hear evidence on them. 
Accordingly it examined witnesses at length during that spring 
and summer, including all the leading men of the House of 
Commons—such as Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, Lloyd 
George, Winston Churchill, Austen Chamberlain, Herbert Samuel, 
and the Speaker—and important officials. Then came the 
cataclysm. Before the Committee was able to frame its Report, 
Parliament was dissolved. The Committee, however, was 
reconstituted in the new House, heard a few more witnesses, and 
has now presented its findings. But in what a different scene! 
The House in 1932 seems scarcely the same institution as the 
House in 1930. The parliamentary machine now purrs like a 
well-groomed Rolls-Royce. The Government gets all the legisla- 
tion it needs, at whatever speed it chooses to go. Once more the 
House has proved, what war experience showed so plainly, that 
in a recognised emergency the Commons are capable of anything 
a Government may ask of them. The Report, of course, is 
coloured by this rosy atmosphere. Severely narrowed in its 
scope, it has no drastic reforms to suggest. Its proposals, indeed, 
are of little more than domestic concern to the House, and lack 
the public interest that is to be found in such abundance in the 
evidence tendered in very different circumstances. So far as it 
goes, the Report is the sound document one would expect from 
a chairman so rich in common-sense and political flair as Mr. 
Ernest Brown, confining himself within imposed limits. A number 
of technical improvements are suggested, including one to 
provide the Estimates Committee with an official staff of its own. 
The practical moral, however, to be drawn from it is that, if any 
major defects in the House exist, there is not much that can be 
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remedied merely by tinkering with procedure. The working of 
the House, the Report points out, depends really upon the wishes 
of M.P.’s. No conceivable procedure would enable the House to 
work smoothly if a large proportion of M.P.’s do not want it to. 
More decisive surgery is needed if major ills are to be cured. 
Throughout the evidence it was clear that there was a pre- 
liminary question to which there was no agreed answer: What, 
in fact, is the task of Parliament ? Lord Eustace Percy, whose 
memorandum contained, perhaps, the most solid volume of 
thought offered to the Committee, defined it roughly as follows : 


To focus public attention upon the important issues of the day, to 
grant taxation limited to the immediate needs of the Executive, to appro- 
priate the public revenues to particular services, to press the Executive 
(in return for the taxes granted) for the redress of popular grievances, and 
to grant the Executive such additional legal powers as may be necessary 
for the efficient conduct of public administration. 


It will be seen from this list that the House of Commons has to 
perform the functions of a ‘ general purposes ’ machine, and it has 
all the virtues and defects of that type. It resembles a machine 
required by a small farmer. It has at one time to cut turnips, at 
another to drag a plough, and at another to take the farmer and 
his pigs to market. If it does one of these to perfection, it will 
do the others only indifferently well. In this fact lies the essence 
of problems concerning the efficiency of the House. Is it possible 
to improve its efficiency for some purposes without seriously 
impairing its efficiency for others ? 

Let us consider a couple of its functions, the first and the last 
in Lord Eustace’s list. To many members the focussing of public 
attention is its prime duty. ‘At present,’ says Mr. Winston 
Churchill, ‘ the most important thing for the House of Commons is 
to be the grand forum of debate.’ On the floor of the House 
opinions floating vaguely in the public mind gather together and 
receive shape. From the clash of the flint and steel of debate the 
spark of truth may emerge. And since, in a democracy, the public 
must be informed of the issues, Parliament must provide a certain 
dramatic interest ; otherwise the public will not attend. How is the 
House fulfilling this side of its work? It is clear from the evidence 
that there is a substantial body of opinion which holds that the 
House has not only positively deteriorated, but at the same time 
lost the public interest it used to command. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, speaking with an experience of forty years’ membership, 
says ‘ parliamentary debates to-day excite much less attention 
in the country ’ than in his early days. He suggests a variety of 
causes. In old days ‘We were still largely discussing great 
political.issues of a very broad and simple kini, such as Home 
Rule.’ ‘ The questions were far less technical and far less com- 
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plicated than the kind of economic questions which are now 
occupying a larger and ‘larger share of our attention.’ Further, 
there is not the kind of picturesque clash of personalities which so 
often gave life to the politics of the past. Mr. Ramsay Muir was 
as emphatic as might be expected. The object before the Com- 
mittee, in his view, is, ‘ To restore the declining efficiency, power, 
and prestige of Parliament. That this decline has taken place is 
not a matter of popular prejudice, but of demonstrable fact.’ 
Lord Winterton, a member of twenty-six years’ standing, asserts, 
‘ That the House has lost both prestige and efficiency in the last 
generation is, I fear, the case’; and he offers us what consola- 
tion we can derive from his opinion—‘ there is abundant evidence 
that belief in the efficacy of democratically elective bodies has 
been progressively declining in every country.’ The father of the 
House, Mr. Lloyd George, thinks ‘ There is a very great and 
growing disappointment with Parliament. . . . There is a growing 
feeling that Parliament is not coping with its task.’ Lord Eustace 
Percy says, ‘ Of all its failures, its failure to focus public attention 
on important issues is the most signal.’ 

_ It will be noticed that some of these criticisms relate not only 
to the publicity function, but also. to that of legislation. Here 
criticism, as was natural, arose from the Labour side. Mr. Tom 
Kennedy finds the House ‘ dilatory and ineffective in legislative 
output.’ The I.L.P. witnesses say that its ‘ unsuitable machinery 
of procedure renders the activities of Opposition parties and 
private members largely ineffective except for the purpose of 
obstruction.” The common people, says Mr. Jowett, ‘ begin to 
despair of getting any results from Parliament.’ 

No one with experience of the House, who has read the 
evidence before the Committee, can doubt what, on the one hand, 
is the real cause of so much of this criticism as is justified, and 
what, on the other, is required to restore public interest in the 
House. The contrast noted by Sir Austen Chamberlain between 
the business transacted in the past and the business to be trans- 
acted in present times lies at the root of the matter. In the words 
of Mr. Jowett, its business to-day ‘relates to every part of 
everyday life, and more is expected of Parliament now than 
fifty years ago.’ ‘It is now expected to work for a different 
purpose, and these expectations are being dashed to the ground.’ 
This point is equally clear to competent outside observers not 
primarily concerned with the conduct of Parliament. The 
Macmillan Report on Finance and Industry contains these 
luminous sentences : 


The most distinctive indication of the change of outlook of the Govern- 
ment of this country in recent times has-been its growing pre-occupation, 
irrespective of Party, with the management of the life of the people. A 
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study of the Statute Book will show how profoundly the conception of the 
functions of Government has altered. Parliament finds itself increasingly 
engaged in legislation which has for its conscious aim the regulation of the 
day-to-day affairs of the community. 


The accuracy of this statement of fact will not be denied. And it 
is equally true that there has been no alteration in the parlia- 
mentary machine by which it might reasonably be expected to 
respond to the modern demands made upon it. Both of the 
functions referred to have suffered. Parliament neither focusses 
attention, nor grapples with the details it is asked to consider, 
to the satisfaction of the public. 

What is to be done about it ? In the solution of this problem 
the Committee’s Report offers no guidance, and the student is 
left to gather what he may from the evidence itself. Suggestions 
are not lacking there, and one in especial seems to demand 
further attention and examination—the Devolution scheme of 
Mr. Winston Churchill. He speaks with peculiar authority. For 
not only does he bring to the question a constructive and imagina- 
tive outlook all his own, but, also, he speaks with a variety of 
departmental experience no living statesman can rival. He sees 
a world of growing complexity in which the material conditions 
of mankind are depeadent upon the proper handling of economic 
problems. He does not discover in the House of Commons, nor 
in the processes of democratic election, the assurance of com- 
petence or efficiency which should be brought to bear on these 
problems. In many cases, he finds, ‘ Parliament as constituted 
to-day is not in practice the right instrument and does not debate 
in the right atmosphere or under the right conditions for dis- 
passionate non-party treatment of commercial and industrial 
questions.’ So he seeks to create a body which will hammer out 
such questions and submit to Parliament an authoritative judg- 
ment on them. He suggests an ‘economic Sub-Parliament’ 
composed of 120 members; of whom 40 would be M.P.’s, and 
80 business men, trade union representatives, or economic 
authorities (including not less than 20 Peers). ‘ The whole 120 
would be chosen in proportion to the strength of parties in the 
House of Commons by the leaders of parties, it being the acknow- 
ledged duty of such leaders to consider first of all the character 
and efficiency of the new Assembly.’ To this body all Bills 
dealing with trade and industry would stand referred after their 
second reading unless specially retained in Parliament. After 
consideration by the Sub-Parliament, the Bills would return to 
the House in which they originated, with the criticisms and 
recommendations of that body. Further, the Sub-Parliament 
itself might initiate inquiries or discussions upon any economic, 
commercial or financial question, and might present its report to 
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both Houses of Parliament. The supremacy of Parliament and the 
responsibility of the Executive are carefully preserved. In effect, 
this scheme would normally operate to relieve the House of the 
committee stage of a large class of Bills and also to make, as its 
author says, ‘ better provision for the discharge of the duties by 
employing more competent persons.’ 

It is unnecessary here to go into the details of this interesting 
proposal, which the reader can find elaborated in eleven pages of 
the evidence. He will probably agree that the scheme survived 
the examination to which it was then subjected. However that 
may be, the essential point to recognise is that, whatever the 
objections to the precise method, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Winston Churchill is right in his advocacy of the principle of 
devolution. In that principle lies the exact remedy for the 
diagnosed maladies which arise from the fact that the House of 
Commons has continued year by year to attract to itself the 
detailed complexities of modern society. It suffers, as has been 
seen, from a distracting multiplicity of minor matters. If any- 
thing is wrong, it is the House that is to blame. Instead of pro- 
viding a variety of courses down which electricity may run to 
earth, it has contrived that every storm shall discharge its 
lightning along a single conductor. ‘This is not only evil in itself, 
because it has centred on to one body a volume of criticism that 
continues to grow larger and larger, but it has had the further 
injurious effect of distracting the House’s attention from wider 
issues and preventing it from concentrating on high policy. 
Though devolution is the obvious remedy for both diseases, 
probably nothing short of the Premiership of Mr. Winston 
Churchill himself would provide the impetus necessary to carry 
through this particular proposal. It is at once too bold and too 
conservative—too conservative to be adopted by the kind of 
future progressive Government that might seek to embark on 
constitutional reform; too bold for the present generation of 
M.P.’s who are not themselves experiencing the normal measure 
of the evils under review. Moreover, devolution is never popular 
among M.P.’s. They tend to imitate the bad administrator who 
insists on handling everything himself, rather than allow others to 
do it better. The average M.P. likes to be able to raise in com- 
mittee any point that affects his constituents, and he resents the 
idea of any curtailment of his liberty in that respect. 

Yet it would be a mistake for the present Government, with 
its relative freedom from party pre-occupation, to ignore Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s principle of devolution. The danger of 
leaving the matter alone is that deterioration of the House of 
Commons may prove a continuing process, and that remedies 
now appropriate may prove too late when the patient has been 
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allowed to get worse. Is there no alternative line of devolution 
on which progress is both possible and prudent ?' In answer to 
this, it is worth considering what remedial steps Parliament has 
already taken. It has proceeded in two directions. The first has 
been to clothe Ministers and other authorities with statutory 
power to expand, to elaborate and even to vary, Acts of Parlia- 
ment by means of Rules and Orders. It will be remembered that 
this practice grew up almost unnoticed, and was living a merry 
life until it received a rude shock at the hands of Lord Hewart. 
“ The New Despotism’ became the subject of examination by a 
Committee set up by the Lord Chancellor in 1929. Its Report, 
published this summer, is a masterly balancing of the advantages 
and disadvantages in this procedure, and its recommendations 
will doubtless in the main govern the future practice. Broadly, 
it commends this method of delegation, but subjects it to limita- 
tions. The method has come to stay. The need for it may grow. 
It may be increasingly necessary to pass skeleton Acts empowering 
departments to.clothe them with flesh and blood as part of the 
duty of administering them. What the Committee demands is 
that the limits of the law-making power should be defined with 
precision and clarity in the statute that confers the power. It 
fetters the liberties of our old friend ‘ The Henry VIII. Clause,’ 
by which a Minister, for the purpose of removing difficulties, 
could himself make amendments to an Act; and it condemns 
that most extreme of provisions which debarred the courts from 
questioning the legality of an Order. It is properly shocked 
at the type of clause which states that a Minister’s confirmation 
of an Order ‘ shall be conclusive evidence . . . that the Order 
has been duly made and is within the power of this Act.’ By 
way of illustration of possibilities, it recalls a sixteenth-century 
statute which provided for boiling the Bishop of Rochester’s cook 
to death, and soberly speculates whether the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, acting under such a clause, could lawfully confirm an Order 
for boiling cooks made under the Small Holdings Act, 1908. 

It is clear that this method of removing details from Parlia- 
ment meets a real need, and, if properly controlled, is innocuous. 
It may well be that we shall develop it in the direction of setting 
up corporations with specific powers to make Orders in pursuance 
of their objects. It is, however, a method with limited elasticity, 
and it can only bring relief to the parliamentary machine within 
a sniall area. 

A second device with far wider possibilities has been tried in 
the last dozen years—the method of Ecclesiastical Measures. 
The experiment is so recent that, though throughout the evidence 
before the Procedure Committee various witnesses make mention 
of it, their comments are those of people who had not examined, 
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and still less experienced, the practical working of the system. 
The Committee did a service to our knowledge of contemporary 
institutions by receiving evidence of what exactly the process is. 
The general effect of the evidence is perhaps most succinctly 
stated in a paragraph proposed for inclusion in the Committee’s 
Report : 


Occasional references were made to the procedure under the Church 
of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, as providing a precedent for 
relieving Parliament of detailed consideration of some specialised field of 
legislation. The evidence received relating to the Ecclesiastical Committee 
made it clear that under this Act a substantial block of work had been 
withdrawn from Parliament without loss of ultimate parliamentary control, 
and had been satisfactorily dealt with in a number of Measures that could 
not otherwise have been passed into law. 


That this system has had an astonishing success in its short 
life is beyond doubt. It has enabled Church legislation to make 
an immense advance to meet modern needs. The pivot of the 
procedure rests in the Ecclesiastical Committee. This is a unique 
body occupying a position and charged with duties, unlike those 
of any other existing committee. It consists of 30 members—15 
selected from the Lords by the Lord Chancellor and 15 by the 
Speaker from the Commons. It is appointed for the lifetime of a 
Parliament and has its own paid legal adviser. In its membership, 
especially in the case of the Peers, there is considerable con- 
tinuity from one Parliament to another, so that it tends to acquire 
a specialist knowledge. Though without power to amend a 
measure submitted to it, in practice it secures amendment by 
informing the Legislative Committee of the Assembly that it 
cannot report favourably on some particular provision. Asa body 
for the critical examination both of the principles and details of 
a legislative proposal it seems to be more efficient than any com- 
mittee of the House that I have known. It makes careful reports 
on every Measure to each House, and on each House is thrown 
the ultimate responsibility for acceptance or rejection. While the 
great majority of Measures have in practice been accepted, those 
dealing with the Prayer Book were rejected after debates that 
certainly gave a momentary stimulus to the prestige of the 
Commons. 

Now, is this procedure a good precedent for further devolu- 
tion on analogous lines? That is a question to which no certain 
answer can be given without careful examination. The point to 


1 This paragraph was excluded from the Report by six votes to one. The 
refusal of the two Labour members to vote in favour of words, the accuracy of 
which was not disputed, calling attention to a case of successful devolution is 
an example of the repugnance often in the past shown by that party to procedure 
that assists business. 
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be elucidated is whether there is anything else at all similar to the 
ecclesiastical matters delegated to the Church Assembly and the 
Ecclesiastical Committee. Clearly Church affairs occupy a very 
special position. In the first place, Parliament is conscious of the 
limitations of its own capacity and authority to deal with them. 
In the second, no public money is involved. Church legislation 
deals with Church property, and not with ‘ moneys provided by 
Parliament.’ Yet the fact that no other subject-matter would be 
in all respects similar is not a fatal objection to a widening of the 
experiment. All kinds of other special subjects leap to the mind 
as candidates for this preferential treatment. Agriculture ? 
How attractive to have a specialist Agricultural Assembly, with 
due representation of producers and consumers, and an Agricul- 
tural Committee to form its link with Parliament! This, however, 
is probably the worst subject to begin on. On none would the 
average member be less likely to assent to devolution. Every 
county member wants an active say in agriculture, and every 
urban member is interested in the consumption of farm products. 
No doubt the most suitable subject is to be found in some clearly 
defined and bounded group of activities, such as Transport, 
Light, Heat and Power, Social Insurances, or perhaps Housing. 

Of all these, probably transport offers the best primd facte 
case for further experiment. It is highly technical. It needs at 
this moment far more time and attention than the House of 
Commons can give it. It excites no strong party animus. It 
appears, indeed, in every way suited for treatment by a specialist 
assembly submitting proposals to a Transport Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament. This is the kind of business that gets 
so badly behindhand in the House. Just as the Church had to 
wait fifty years for a Cathedrals Measure because no Government 
could touch that question so long as it involved all the stages of 
a parliamentary Bill, so technical subjects in most departments 
get held up and pigeon-holed almost indefinitely. They are held 
up, not because they are controversial in a party sense, but because 
an Opposition can turn their complexities into a glorious oppor- 
tunity for using up parliamentary time. ‘ The serious charge,’ as 
Lord Eustace justly observed, ‘is that we obstruct non-conten- 
tious legislation in order that there may be less time for the 
passage of contentious legislation.’ The result is that Ministers 
often .dare not bring forward Bills their departments know are 
years overdue. 

If the case for the delegation of technical questions is strong, 
equally so is the case for delegating subjects of exceptional 
complexity. Many M.P.’s would like to see the problems of social 
insurances taken from the House and handed to an assembly 
of persons representing divers points of view, but all possessing a 
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detailed grasp of the work in hand, such as Parliament cannot 
pretend to possess. It would be rationed as to expenditure, but 
given full liberty to offer finished proposals both for the better 
spending of that money within its field of action and for the general 
removal of anomalies and grievances. I suggest that the expansion 
of this method of Church Measures offers the most hopeful line of 
advance in devolution. Whereas Mr. Winston Churchill’s plan 
sets up something of a general purpose body whose work it is 
difficult to define clearly in advance, the scheme of specialist 
assemblies enables us to detach subjects one by one. In our 
English way we should go cautiously, adapting the machinery 
with some deliberation to the varying needs of the subjects 
detached, and learning by experience the measure of delegation 
and of parliamentary control suited to different types of cases. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Winston Churchill will not allow the 
question to go to sleep. That in the present unique circumstances 
the parliamentary machine works so smoothly is the worst possible 
reason for neglecting the problem. The sleep must come to an 
end, and we should make ready for the time of waking. Those 
who are cheerfully confident that democracy is doomed may see 
without regret a renewal of parliamentary incompetence and a 
House of Commons falling more and more into disrepute as it 
becomes less and less equipped to perform its varied tasks. 


Those, however, who want democracy to have a fair trial will 
wish Governments to keep its instruments bright, and to adjust 
its apparatus to the ever-changing needs of the day. 


R. D. DENMAN. 
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A STAFF FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


THE staff officer plays an important part in the fighting services, 
but not there alone. Under the same or another name he figures 
in the large business concern. His duties and opportunities are 
various ; he holds a watching brief for any fresh developments 
to which the body which he serves should adjust ; he translates 
general principles into their practical detail ;. he supplies his 
chiefs with the results of research. The Church of England needs 
the man, or at least the method ; it has neither, except fitfully 
and most inadequately. It is clear that the Church requires more 
elasticity in organisation and administration than the army 
system, for example, allows ; but the Church might borrow the 
idea from the army or some other walk of life and yet not copy 
it slavishly in detail; the idea may be fashioned to fit the 
character and the needs of the institution for which it is 
required. 

Perhaps the most vital matter in which the need of a staff 
method is apparent is the use of man-power amongst the clergy 
to the best possible advantage. It is well known that there has 
been a very serious diminution in the number of men who have 
been ordained during the past twenty years. This decrease 
intensifies the importance of making the very best use of the 
man-power which is available. There are, for instance, many 
specialist posts to be filled; chaplains are required at schools 
and colleges, for prisons, for hospitals (mental and general), for 
the three arms of national defence, for an amazing variety of 
posts abroad; archdeacons and other administrators must be 
found. But there is room for improvement in the more ordinary 
use of man-power ; certain country districts, no less than some 
urban areas, demand special qualifications which are not to be 
found in all men. As things are at present there is no central 
organisation through which the available men may be used in 
the best possible way. The diocese is a self-contained unit ; its 
bishop is not expected to offer his clergy for specialised work 
elsewhere. Indeed, the better a bishop serves his own diocese, 
the less inclined will he be to advise his clergy to accept work 
beyond its boundaries. There may be exceptions to this 
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procedure, but it is a fair statement of the normal custom. The 
wastage which must result from this lack of inter-diocesan system 
is very serious. The following instance is typical: The vicar of a 
large parish writes to ask my help; he describes the difficulties 
and great opportunities of an institution of some importance 
which would fall within the pastoral scope of the next senior 
curate whom he shall appoint. As his diocesan bishop cannot 
recommend the man with the right qualities and experience, he 
is writing round to a few friends in the hope of obtaining sugges- 
tions. And why so? Because there is no central organisation 
whatever which, outside that vicar’s own diocese, can help him. 
Somewhere there is the right man longing for just such a post, 
but neither the vicar knows of his existence, nor any of the friends 
to whom he writes hopefully. 

Such a situation, abundantly common, is as wasteful when 
viewed from another side. A man comes to me because he 
knows me personally as one who has written a couple of 
elementary books about the practical application of psychology 
to Christianity. He is going to be ordained and has just left 
Oxford or Cambridge with a first class. He has specialised in 
the study of psychology, partly because it is what he cares for, 
partly because he believes that along that line he may make his 
best contribution to the life and teaching of the Church. Where 
shall he start ? he asks. Where will his special quality of mind 
and interest be developed and used ? What does the Church do 
with people like himself? The true answer is that the Church 
does nothing, but I do not dash him by saying so. Because I 
know something of his subject, I am not completely nonplussed 
by his questions. I can perhaps find the bishop who will be 
interested, and get the right start for him. But there should be 
some first-class central office where such questions may be more 
competently dealt with. Some of the best men, with great 
potential contributions to the spread of Christian teaching, turn 
aside from holy orders because they suspect that they will be 
unused ; even a young man may be humble and yet entertain 
doubts as to the Church’s capacity to make the best of him. It 
might be urged against much that is said here that there is, after 
all, the Holy Spirit in the Divine Society ; that by His operation 
many omissions are repaired and much is done which otherwise 
would seem to require organisation. But God helps those who 
help themselves ; Christians have no business to suppose that 
the aid of the Holy Spirit could be regarded as an alternative 
to the use of the intelligence. Indeed, the intelligence should be 
regarded as one of the main channels through which the Holy 
Spirit works ; otherwise any attempt on the Church’s part to 
organise intelligently becomes an act of faithlessness towards the 
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Holy Spirit. Amongst such sins would lie the Enabling Act 
itself, the Central Board of Finance, and much else. 

A constructive effort to meet the wastage here outlined 
should not be difficult. There should be some central Church 
office where reports on each stage of a clergyman’s life would be 
recorded. The reports need not contain any derogatory statement, 
but would be positive in character. If the reports contained 
derogatory matter they would be returned to the senders to be 
rewritten before being filed. There are, doubtless, in existence 
other means of recording lapses and failures. The reports would 
open, if possible, with some brief note on a man’s university 
career; certainly the principal of a man’s theological college 
would make a report, and copies of these, together with any- 
thing which the Central Board of Examiners cared to add, 
would go to the ordinand’s diocesan bishop and first vicar. 
These reports would mention any subject at which he seemed to 
be or likely to be good and any development which seemed likely 
to be worth cultivating or watching. On leaving that parish or 
diocese a report enlarged on the same lines would go to the new 
incumbent or diocesan, and always at the central headquarters 
there would be a complete file of these reports together with a 
subject-index and those other cross-references which a man 
would soon learn how to compile. Side by side with this he would 
compile a summary of different types of work; the longer he 
was at his post the better would he fulfil these duties. Any 
appointing person or body would be allowed to see relevant 
extracts from the reports which could be numbered and not 
named for that purpose. It would be important that, wherever 
such an office were situated geographically, it should be an 
adjunct of ‘ Lambeth ’ rather than of ‘Church House.’ The one 
staff officer who, together with one secretary, could competently 
manage this piece of work would be attached to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury rather than to the Church Assembly or any other 
corporation. Thus the Church would have the confidence which 
came from the knowledge that the work was under the personal 
direction of the archbishop, and could never be the victim of a 
bare majority vote, nor captured by a machine. 

In some matters the Church has been forced to employ 
alternatives to a properly devised staff method. Thus one 
archbishop (or both) appoints an ad hoc committee. These 
committees are composed inevitably of people who, in most 
instances, have already enough to do; indeed, the limit has 
almost been reached for the employment of otherwise very much 
occupied people on such work. At least it would seem that this 
method cannot be further developed. These committees have 
other disadvantages, one being that mostly they are appointed 
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for some particular purpose, and when that has been served the 
members disperse in thankfulness. The League of Nations has 
taught us how tremendously the cause of world peace has bene- 
fited from the fact that its office at Geneva never closes down 
the League is always in being; its permanent officials are 
always on the watch. In a few matters we have recognised the 
importance of this, and have gone much further than work 
through temporary committees. For instance, in the Central 
Board of Finance we recognise that this department of the 
Church’s life demands a whole-time supervisor at the centre, 
and also an organised method of dealing with the dioceses other 
than by harassing overburdened diocesan bishops. Another 
method which we employ is the permanent but unofficial 
society. This usually has liberal episcopal patronage, but not 
always, one suspects, full episcopal confidence. The society 
does not really represent the Church, but rather a large group of 
Church members who wish to work for the particular cause for 
which the society stands. Thus there is no guarantee that a 
society will be encouraged or given any status in a diocese where 
the bishop is himself immersed in other activities or where he is 
not personally expert in the cause which the society seeks to 
promote. 

In at least one matter we have tentatively gone further. On 
the subject of sex morality the dioceses have ‘ rescue and pre- 
ventive ’ or ‘ moral welfare’ associations ; these are linked by 
an Archbishops’ Board at Lambeth, which has two whole-time 
secretaries. The sub-committee work of this Board includes a 
group for publicity, research and propaganda, and this group can 
draw on a large panel of medical, educational, and other experts 
who have accepted appointment for that purpose from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The group has direct access to the arch- 
bishops. The panel, which includes the names of some distin- 
guished and very busy people, seems better than the ordinary 
committee ; for the members are not meant to be summoned to 
all meetings, but rather to be called in by the group as their 
special individual contributions are required. This experiment 
is an interesting piece of evolution towards a staff method. But 
side by side with all this is the White Cross League, an incor- 
porated society which stands to promote the same ideals. It is, 
however, in no sense under archiepiscopal direction, its governing 
body being appointed by its members. Some of the leading 
spirits both on this League and on the Archbishops’ Board 
co-operate closely. For some years some of them have been 
struggling in vain to escape from a system of dual operation 
which no doubt covers more ground than could be covered by 
one body alone, but not, in their opinion, enough ground to 
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justify the wastefulness of personnel’and of money involved in 
the existence of parallel organisations. It should be obvious 
that the Archbishops cannot be expected to give the time required 
to the detail of reform in this whole matter. But there is a better 
alternative to ‘ muddling along ’ or even to evolving very slowly 
and expensively towards a method. This alternative would be 
to have a Chief of the General Staff, instructed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to suggest means of reducing the chaos to order. 
There is one matter which badly needs the attention of such 
an officer. Most dioceses, perhaps all, have diocesan missioners. 
These missioners meet occasionally to discuss their work, but 
there is no one person responsible for seeing to it that they are 
forwarding throughout the Church up and down the country 
any one matter which is at the time of paramount importance. 
I have been a diocesan missioner in one diocese and now occupy 
a similar post, for part time, in another diocese ; I am not infertile 
in ideas ; and yet I long for someone, competent to do so, to tell 
me what headquarters have decided to be a good general method 
of work and what are the particular things which I should be 
doing. Such direction would not rob me of initiative, nor supplant 
the desires of my own bishop. But it would help me very much 
by making me feel that the Christian offensive was being con- 
ducted on a considered plan. It is, for example, inconceivable 
that musketry training and operations in a war should be con- 
ducted according to the ideas of the divisional commander or his 
musketry expert, unless that expert had imbibed a good part of the 
method decided as best for the army asa whole. A few years ago 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York launched an appeal for 
more and better study ; together with this appeal came the issue 
of ordered schemes of study for the clergy, aiming at and bearing 
the title of ‘The Way of Renewal.’ In this instance the staff 
method was partially employed ; there was at Lambeth a priest 
who worked hard and judiciously on the business side of the 
scheme. But he had no ‘ opposite numbers’ in the dioceses ; 
there existed no diocesan staff officer with whom he had any 
right to communicate. Some thought that the diocesan missioner 
was the right staff officer, existing for just such a purpose as this ; 
but even if they were right in so thinking, there was no one to 
tell the missioners that this was their business or to organise 
their efforts towards the common end. More serious criticism 
could perhaps be made of the method by which the material for 
study was drafted and the plans of the campaign laid—a group 
of very busy men meeting now and then; never all present 
who had been hoped for; and no one in the background of the 
movement taking unhurried consultation and giving whole-time 
thought to its educational development. The way of renewal 
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is not failing for these reasons, but it has proved more difficult 
to manage and less universal in its influence than it might have 
been. 

, A lack of any adequate system may thwart individual ideas, 
and not only those intended to spread out from the centre. 
There is in the Church no channel whereby good ideas from 
amongst the rank and file may reach authoritative consideration 
and, if of any use, be put at the disposal of the Church as a whole. 
It is likely that the loss to the Church through the entire absence 
of any sort of Intelligence Department is enormous. In the 
defence services and in many business organisations there are 
some officers who are on the look-out for ideas, and there is a 
channel for their sympathetic yet expertly critical consideration. 
In the Church of England there is no definite market for ideas 
from the rank and file. The truth, of course, is that the average 
diocesan bishop is far too busy to cope with a stream of what 
would often prove, no doubt, to be useless ideas. And there 
is no sort of organised department for sifting the good from the 
bad and securing episcopal attention to the former. Some ideas 
do get through a little way, but at a price ; the purveyor may gain 
his point at the cost of being considered a pushful person. Or, 
which is worse, he may actually become an unpleasantly pushful 
person, and in a sense lose his own soul in pushing. 

Things are better arranged elsewhere. Here is an example, 
disguised sufficiently to conceal the identity of the principal 
performers. During the war a department at the War Office 
circularised certain commanding officers in England, whom it 
might concern, about a technical problem to which a solution was 
required. A particular commanding officer passed the document 
to his junior sub-lieutenant, who within a very short time pro- 
duced a correct solution; this was communicated to the War 
Office. An immediate inquiry was addressed to the commanding 
officer for information about the officer who had devised the 
solution; the young man was speedily transferred to a post 
where his special gifts could be employed on behalf of the nation 
as a whole. This is an instance of good staff work; there is 
nothing which in the very least corresponds to it in the Church of 
England. People with ideas in the Church may, of course, write 
to the Church Press, or try to persuade a publisher to produce a 
book. If one of these precarious alternatives is at all successful, 
it will mean that a certain section of opinion is informed; no 
more. For it is unlikely that anyone in authority will read the 
book, or, if he reads and approves it, will do more than apply it, 
if time permits, in his own diocese. For bishops and archbishops 
cannot be expected to wade through the mass of good and bad 
writing which is issued about Christianity and the Church. The 
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complaint does not lie against this inability, but against the 
absence of any arrangement whereby the sifting may be done 
on the bishops’ behalf. If a private individual were to produce 
a brochure upon a new method of refining oil, there would be 
some chemist in the big oil company whose natural business it 
would be to know that that paper had been written, to read it 
himself, to have its suggestions tested. The absence of any such 
staff officer would proclaim incompetence. Of such incompetence 
the Church is guilty. During the war a temporary Chaplain to 
the Forces burst into print, while the war was yet in progress, 
about the effect of war service upon the soldier’s mind and 
outlook. In view of its subject this humble publication was read 
by a member of the Intelligence Department of the army in 
France ; in course of time certain marked paragraphs were copied 
out and submitted to the Commander-in-Chief himself. The 
latter incorporated the argument in only slightly different 
language in a communication which he was preparing upon the 
moral of his troops. Attention is here drawn, not simply to the 
humility of Lord Haig in using the opinions of such a junior 
and non-combatant observer, but rather to the fact that there 
existed in the army a channel whereby it became possible 
for a Commander-in-Chief to become aware of the fact that 
anything of the kind had ever appeared in print at all. In the 
Church there is no such channel. 

The way in which to meet this sort of difficulty would be to 
have one picked man at the head of, or himself constituting, an 
Intelligence Department. One of his first duties would be to 
create a panel of authorities on their different subjects who were 
known to read largely. They would be asked to hold a watching 
brief, and to communicate to him anything which ought to be 
noted. The archbishops would authorise him to approach all 
the diocesan bishops with the request that a man be appointed 
in each diocese to act, in addition to his ordinary work, as a 
clearing-house for ideas ; a limited number of these ideas would 
pass through this diocesan representative to the man at head- 
quarters. Even this would not mean that the idea, having 
travelled so far, would get any further; it would still have to 
pass through the close mesh of the staff officer’s own criticism, 
assisted as he would be by a selected panel of carefully picked 
people or a small permanent committee. Thus, when an idea 
was finally brought to the notice of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
he would have full assurance that it was at least worth careful 
consideration. The submission of an idea to him would not mean 
usually more than that. The headquarters man (with the same 
sort of assistance) would note anti-Christian books which should 
be answered, and he would be responsible for getting such answers 
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written. At present an alert Christian publisher may approach 
an individual writer with a proposal for a needed book, but the 
Church makes no attempt to organise its literary output. The 
need will readily appear from one illustration. A few years ago 
a well-known author, with a reputation of extensive range, 
produced a book attacking in certain particulars the Church’s 
moral code. The book was very widely read and considerably 
influenced the tone of others which followed from other pens. 
The Church has appeared to ignore it, with serious results. The 
other day a clergyman, referring to this book, said to me, ‘ What 
can I give my people to counteract the influence of so-and-so ? ’ 
I made certain recommendations. Then followed the awkward 
question, ‘ When is the Church going to answer that book of 
his?’ The answer was, ‘ Never.’ For the Church does not even 
know officially that the book has been written ; it is nobody’s 
business either to answer it or to get an answer written. 

There remains briefly to consider the abortive destiny of 
some episcopal ideas themselves. It is an even gloomier subject. 
The ten-yearly conference of bishops of the Anglican Communion 
seems to be in the habit of passing certain resolutions which 
absolutely require the existence of a staff if they are to be carried 
into effect. The baffling part of this procedure is that those 
who pass these important resolutions must know that this is so, 
far better than the present writer. Many illustrations of the 
foregoing statement could be given ; one must suffice as regards 
‘Lambeth, 1930.’ In resolution 46 ‘the Conference urges the 
desirability of organising and participating in efforts of Evangelism 
in co-operation with Christians of other Communions.’ Presum- 
ably bishops who helped to forward that particular desire will 
work for its fulfilment in their own dioceses. But no general 
movement can be hoped for in the desired direction without a 
central lead and a central organisation. This duty would naturally 
fall upon the man who is in any case needed to pull together and 
lead diocesan missioners. In his absence the resolution in question 
is likely to be regarded as an expression of pious opinion and no 
more. Then there are the five magnificent reports presented 
to the Church in 1918 as an outcome of the National Mission. 
Archbishop Davidson was careful to say in his foreword to them 
that they were not official documents, but ‘ they have the high 
authority which belongs to the opinions of specially qualified men 
and women who have devoted long months to their elaboration.’ 
Many of the men so described already belonged to or have since 
been raised to the episcopate. Though these reports were ‘ not 
official,’ yet the circumstances of their production entitle us to 
treat them as at least as important as it is clear that they were 
regarded by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Even if generally 
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approved, much that. was recommended was impossible of 
execution in the absence-of machinery for the purpose. It is 
immensely creditable to the authorities in the interval that any 
of the recommendations embodied in these reports have been 
(as only some have been) carried into effect. But there is plenty 
of evidence that some of the hopes and desires, if not the actual 
decisions, of the episcopate are habitually frustrated for no other 
reason than the absence of machinery to render them effective. 

To do all that has been here implied in creating a staff for the 
Church of England would be a big undertaking, for the subjects 
taken are illustrative rather than exhaustive. A way to set about 
it would be to select one man for one of the departments men- 
tioned ; he should be asked to spare time from the particular 
quest in order to consult with others and frame proposals for an 
extension of the staff method and idea. His own work would be 
of an experimental character, and his purpose would be to discover 
how best the idea could be worked out in the life of the Church. 
He would need to be elastic in his adaptation of what he could 
learn from the business world. It would be of great importance 
that the experiment should be given a fair chance, and not 
entrusted to a man as his part-time occupation, when he had time 
to spare from other work. Many of the questions which arise 
can only be answered in the process of trying out the experiment. 
It may be objected that the whole proposal is a reflection upon 
the ability of our ecclesiastical leaders. But the Life and Liberty 
movement, which paved the way to the Enabling Act, was never 
taken to have any critical reference to the then Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. The present proposal might commend 
itself to the present Archbishops. But, even if this were so, they 
could hardly be expected to go too far in advance of any declared 
body of Church opinion; of the existence of any strength of 
opinion on this subject there is no evidence. The Church is 
complacent as it is, and an outcry would be raised at the expendi- 
ture of money required by this scheme and at the withdrawal of 
good men from other important work, at a time when there is a 
shortage of both men and money. The outcry would be answered 
simply enough by pointing out that the purpose of this scheme 
would be to save wastage both of money and men. The present 
muddle costs more than its remedy. 

Some people have a horror of ‘ over-centralisation.’ Cen- 
tralisation may destroy initiative; it may standardise and de- 
spiritualise. The proposals here advanced have the opposite 
end in view. And there may be such an evil as ‘ under-centralisa- 
tion.’ It is the writer’s belief that the Church will lose ground 
with increasing rapidity unless something is done along the lines 
proposed. The sympathetic reader may be inclined to say, 
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“ Much better leave all these things in the hands of the archbishop ; 
he knows the Church best.’ Such a comment would merely 
indicate how completely the reader had failed to grasp one of 
the main points of what has been outlined. For in this scheme 
there is at once work for one man engaged whole-time upon it, 
and later on for more. Moreover, the plan, if carried out or even 
started, ought to begin to relieve the Archbishop of Canterbury 
of the incredible excess of demands made upon a modern arch- 
bishop. Our leaders ought to be relieved of much confusing 
detail in order that they may have more time and energy to give 
to the larger issues of Church and State with which they alone 
can deal. 


T. W. Pym. 
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THE SERVICE MIND 


CAPTAIN LIDDELL Hanrrt, in his article ‘ The Taie of. the Tank,’ 4 
has remarked that while General Swinton’s book, Eyewitness, has 
an assured historical importance, it has a really wider significance. 
He says it is also ‘ an indictment of the mentality developed by 
the military profession,’ and that it constitutes ‘an urgent argu- 
ment for an inquiry into the deeper psychological causes of this 
repeated failure’ which the pages of the Official History record. 
He attributes this defective mentality to various causes, prin- 
cipally the method of promotion, the better prospects which civil 
life offers to an able man, the absence of stimulatingly interesting 
work in peace, the unavoidable absence of practice in peace, and 
to the neglect and misdirection of the study of history. 

General Swinton makes somewhat similar strictures. He 
traces the life of the tank from the time of the conception of the 
idea until it appeared in the field, and shows the studied opposi- 
tion which delayed its birth. The way, he tells us, was blocked 
because men are unable to grasp the implications of a new idea. 


The very nature of the profession of arms, with its long periods of 
make-believe training based on the experience of a more or less remote 
past, and unrelieved by the continual application of corrective factors 
derived from the progress of knowledge, leads to mental crystallisation and 
blind adherence to tradition. There is moreover an inevitable tendency in 
every profession towards a belief in infallibility of rank or seniority which, 
again, amounts to reliance on more or less stale experience. One mani- 
festation of this in the Fighting Services is a deeply rooted bias against 
novel ideas, especially when they emanate from below. To some military 
minds indeed suggestions from juniors smack of presumption, if not 
of insubordination. 

Whether these criticisms of the fighting service on land are 
justified or not is a question upon which a sea officer can have no 
opinion. But are they applicable to the sea service? Are there 
in the Navy a ‘ mental crystallisation and blind adherence to 
tradition,’ a tendency to believe in the infallibility of rank, a bias 
against novel ideas, particularly when coming from below? In 
my experience I have witnessed all these phenomena, with results 


2 The Nineteenth Century and A fter, November 1932. 
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very injurious to the Navy and the nation. Mental crystallisa- 
tion is a disease which creeps upon a man without his being aware 
of it. The patient does not realise that his mind, becoming in the 
first place torpid from lack of active exercise, eventually becomes 
rigid. In the performance of the ordinary duties of administration 
and routine, which occupy so large a proportion of naval work, 
there is nothing which drives a man to think of the problems of 
war ; nor, indeed, in many of the principal posts is there time for 
thinking of other than departmental duties. To men accustomed 
to routine work and unaccustomed, by the nature of their previous 
experience, to have their opinions or their commands questioned 
from below, the innovator who casts doubt upon accepted beliefs 
and customs, who proposes some new instrument or some new 
method of using an old one, or the abolition of one long in use, 
appears as a nuisance, He is a disturber of the peace—the peace 
of mind. If such disturbances are to be prevented there must be 
uniformity of outlook, and uniform opinions become as essential 
a part of an officer’s mental output as uniform clothes are of his 
outer man’s. Orthodoxy being thus demanded, all opinions at 
variance with those generally accepted as authoritative—that is 
to say, heresies—must be rigorously repressed. 

The conditions of peace, the burden of the current details of 
administrative work, the very natural tendency to deal with 
things immediate and concrete in preference to those remote and 
abstract, form a soil peculiarly favourable to the production of 
the sleeping sickness which General Swinton calls ‘ mental 
crystallisation.’ Danger from without is far away. No war 
threatens, no interfering outside body pokes in its nose to inquire 
whether all is well ; and internal dissent is kept in hand by effec- 
tive deterrents to the exercise of original or critical thought. 
There is thus no stimulus to activity of mind. The activities of 
the senses and the bodies in the animal kingdom are maintained 
by the stimuli of external danger to their existence and their 
internal needs of food and drink. The administrative animal 
lacks these spurs. In the normal times of peace there is very 
little external stimulus to active thought. The prospect of 
reward—that factor which in ordinary life produces advance- 
ment—is absent ; for since thinking discovers error, needs for 
change, alterations of many troublesome kinds, it is discouraged, 
not encouraged. The alternative stimulus to reward is punish- 
ment ; but from punishment an administration is almost immune, 
There is no such barometer as the balance-sheet, which in business 
indicates whether the machine is functioning efficiently. There 
may be a general feeling, which may find expression in the Press, 
as it did in the ’eighties, that all is not well ; and this may even 
get so far as a parliamentary inquiry, as it did when Lord Charles 
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Beresford accused the Admiralty of unpreparedness for war. 
But it is obvious that to depend upon an external stimulus is 
highly undesirable, and, in the ordinary process of administra- 
tion, unworkable. A parliamentary custodian of the naval 
custodians of our security there always must be, but it can func- 
tion only in matters very general, or when crises arise. It is 
neither the correct nor an adequate safeguard against the mental 
crystallisation which, according to General Swinton, afflicts a 
fighting service. 

The stimulus to thought must therefore come from within. 
Hunger for food drives the animal into activity. Hunger for 
knowledge is what is needed in the administrative kingdom. 
What has to be guarded against is that form of mental torpidity 
which makes the patient believe that he is satiated and so 
transforms him into a Buddha, sitting in bland contemplation of 
his own perfection. Hunger for knowledge finds its origins, in 
most men, in a liberal education which produces the desire to 
learn, to know; which is unsatisfied by mere catalogues of great 
names or assurances that custom and tradition bear witness to the 
truth of an idea. It is, however, idle to produce in our youth the 
spirit of inquiry and the active, questioning, constructive mind, if, 
when the plant that grows from that seed makes its appearance, 
it is deliberately lopped or crushed before it can flower. To 
produce the desire to know and the habit of seeking knowledge, 
and then to render it impossible to exercise these faculties, is 
assuredly extremely foolish. Indeed, it is not enough passively 
to permit the development of ideas ; it should also be actively 
encouraged. The fear of indiscipline resulting from the expression 
of the views of young and active-minded men is illusory. It is far 
more to the profit of any community that it should follow Comte 
and admit that ‘ a full liberty of exposition and also of discussion 
is indispensable as a permanent guarantee against degeneration ’ 
than to copy the Bolshevist doctrine of Tomsky : ‘ We permit 
all political parties, but liberty belongs only to the Communist 
Party. The place for the others is the prison ’—the old rule of 
the tyrant, whether in the temporal or spiritual world ; the rule 
which has continually kept back the hands of the clock of 
Progress. 

Unfortunately, what General Swinton remarks at the end 
of the sentence quoted shows that Tomsky rather than the 
Philosophers is the accepted guide. ‘To some military minds 
indeed suggestions, from juniors smack of presumption, if not of 
insubordination.’ I have recollections of many instances of this 
doctrine, of which one example may be given. A gunnery 
officer—this was before the war—advocated the abolition of what 
appeared to him to be a very artificial test called the gunlayer’s 
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test, and the substitution of a test at longer ranges involving 
factors likely to arise in battle. When his captain forwarded this 
to the flag officer in command that officer said that, though he 
agreed with much that was said, he strongly advised the officer 
not to send in the paper. Not only did he think it would do the 
writer no good, but it might do him harm, as he was at that 
moment nearing the delicate time for promotion. ‘ It is all very 
critical ; and besides, X. is a very young officer. Why should he 
write and differ from the views of his superiors?’ Needless to say, 
the officer accepted the advice and destroyed his paper. Sub- 
sequent practical experience confirmed the correctness of his 
criticisms and proposals ; but that is by the way. The import- 
ance of the episode lies in the fact that to put forward sugges- 
tions which had a hint of criticism in them involved the risk of 
professional ruin. 

Then there is what ‘ Eyewitness ’ calls the ‘ blind adherence 
to tradition.’ This is a very old disease. No one with any 
knowledge of war advocates the throwing over of the great moral 
traditions attached to a service or a ship, and in which one of the 
highest notes is that of self-sacrifice—the traditions with which 
the word ‘ moral’ is associated. These traditions are irreplace- 
able treasures. But there is a host of supposititious traditions 
which receive blind homage and obedience. Many of them are 
the merest legends whose very origins are doubtful, some lost in 
antiquity, others of more recent growth: bullying and ill-treat- 
ment of young officers in gunrooms, for instance, is a thing to 
which no reference is found in the old memoirs or in the more 
recent ones of officers who entered the Navy in the fifties. 

It is curious to observe, on the one hand, this ‘ blind adherence’ 
to what is traditional, and, on the other, most extraordinary 
departures from traditions of unquestioned integrity. One 
example—many could be given—of the grip which what is called 
tradition has upon the service mind is the tradition of the line of 
battle. _ It is an important one, for its influences are far-reaching. 
They dip deep into the very pockets of the taxpayer, for the 
tradition plays no small part in determining whether that long- 
suffering individual shall pay eight millions or a small fraction of 
that sum for his fighting ships. 

To no inconsiderable a proportion of men the ‘ line of battle ’ 
is the only possible formation in which a fleet can win a victory.? 
Because this is so, and because long lines of ships offer targets 
which cannot be missed by torpedoes, so (so runs the argument) it 
is indispensable that, as the ships are bound to be hit, they shall 
be able to stand the explosions of several torpedoes. To take this 


* I purposely do not say ‘ fight a battle,’ for the object of a battle is victory ; 
and it is well to keep one’s eye upon the ultimate object. 
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punishment they must be very large, and hence extremely costly. 
One may properly ask, when such costly results follow from a 
certain argument, whether the first premiss, upon which what 
follows depends, is indisputably correct. 

The line of battle is a tradition. For what reason, the active- 
minded product of a liberal education would ask, did this forma- 
tion come into :xistence? Have those battles fought in this 
formation been victories? Have those fought otherwise been 
defeats ? What, in fact, has experience to tell us which may 
guide our steps in pursuit of truth? The line of battle was 
introduced for an object, which was to impose order and maintain 
cohesion in a fleet in battle. But what, in turn, were objects of 
order and cohesion? Victory. Victory first, and its consumma- 
tion later, could not be achieved by great masses fighting like a 
mob, and in those great masses, with imperfect means of inter- 
communication, without a high degree of centralisation. 

With the passage of time, fleets grew smaller. Sound as the 
doctrine of the line was in its initial conception, in the circum- 
stances which brought it into being, it was not necessarily the best or 
the only mode of fighting. Under the soporific influences of peace, 
the line, from being a means to attain a certain end, became an 
end in itselfi—a not uncommon phenomenon. ‘The complete- 
ness of military achievement [in other words, decisive victory] 
became in men’s minds less of an object than the accurate observ- 
ance of rules.’ So remarked Mahan, and the correctness of that 
diagnosis stands out in the pages of naval history. Thus an 
attack upon the rear,* which would undoubtedly have paved the 
way to victory, if indeed it did not actually attain it, was not 
practicable, according to the evidence of one captain, ‘ unless the 
line was broken, which was against rule.’ An admiral * who 
attacked without forming line, though his attack had embraced 
almost a certainty of sweeping success if his officers had supported 
him, was cashiered. Another ® with the recollection of this 
judgment, fearing the same fate, would not venture to do what 
was obviously needed. He was shot ‘ pour encourager les autres,’ 
who may indeed have been thereby encouraged to fight but were 
definitely discouraged from any tactical enterprise. Clerk of 
Eldin, the one British writer on tactics of that period (and he a 
civilian), truly remarked, ‘ The sentence of court-martial that 
broke Mr. Mathews ought virtually to be regarded as the source 
of all the many miscarriages since.’ It checked, in Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge’s words, the action of individual ability. It 
needed the immense self-confidence and moral courage of a 

® At the Battle of Toulon, February 1744. 


* Thomas Mathews. 
5 John Byng. 
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Suffren and a Nelson to defy tradition and act in despite of the 
rules that it brought into being. 

But the power of tradition, the power of a phrase, is immense. 
Though it was not in the line formation that Hawke obtained his 
sweeping victories off Finisterre and at Quiberon, and Nelson won 
his great battles of the Nile and Trafalgar, but by tactics directly 
at variance with the established custom ; and though the record 
of battles fought in the line is one long, practically unbroken 
story of indecisive results, it retained its pride of place as a 
tactical formation. Attempts by heretics, followers of that arch- 
heretic Nelson, to introduce more flexible tactics, decentralisation, 
delegation of responsibility to subordinates—all the methods by 
which Nelson wrung victory out of his encounters—broke down 
before the solid rocks of tradition and torpidity of mind. The 
power of inertia, of meeting every proposal for something new 
with masterly inactivity, is as incalculable as it is astonishing. 
Although, on the one hand, there was this long record of indecisive 
battles in the rigid, centralised line, and, on the other, a record 
shorter but startling and glorious of great victories fought other- 
wise, the doctrine of the line held good. It stood firm against the 
arguments of some of the ablest of the younger thinkers of the 
Navy in the seventies of the last century. The tactics of Togo 
left it unchanged. It was proof against all attempts to investigate 
more flexible tactics in 1910 and 1911. The war found it as 
strongly entrenched in the minds of men as it had been in the days 
of King Charles II. As rigid as ever were restrictions that no one 
should break the line, that twenty or more great ships must 
manceuvre in this formation only. What must the shades of 
Hawke, Suffren, Nelson and de Ruyter have thought when they 
learned of this in the Elysian fields ! 

Why was this? The line ministers to two common frailties. 
It obviates the unpleasant necessity for serious and sustained 
thinking in advance and for rapid alterations in an emergency ; 
and, by placing no responsibility upon subordinates, prevents 
giving them an opportunity to make mistakes. I recollect on one 
occasion asking a flag officer under whom I was serving whether 
it would not be well to issue open instructions to his squadron 
commanders, indicating (as Nelson did to Collingwood) what he 
wanted done and leaving to them entirely the manner of the doing. 
The clinching argument against confiding such trust in subor- 
dinates was contained in the words, ‘ Why—I don’t know what 
they might do.’ But (if one had been argumentative) one might 
have asked, ‘ How, then, did Nelson and various others manage ? ” 

It is in its departure from the Nelsonic methods that the 
contrast between observing one sort of tradition and departing 
entirely from another is most marked. If there is one well-estab- 
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lished truth it is that the Nelsonic command was characterised 
by heretical tactical ideas, by putting trust in subordinates, 
by giving them responsibility, by informing them of all that was 
in his mind, by inviting discussion, by close study on his own part 
of the whole range of problems of war and battle, from the height 
of political influences down to the minor business of how two 
frigates should tackle two others. But to-day officers must shun 
heretical views if they value their career; they are not desired, 
far less encouraged, to formulate ideas. A dislike of the expres- 
sion of opinions which conflict with those in authority is no new 
thing in the Navy, but at no previous time has the dislike 
been more pronounced. In 1849 Admiral Sir Charles Napier’s 
criticisms of the measures of the administration—he then being 
on half-pay and entirely at liberty to express his views—were 
disliked, and even officially disapproved of, by the First Lord, Sir 
Francis Baring; but for all that the fact of his having given 
expression to them, and in addition having defended his action 
against the imputation of indiscipline, did not prevent his being 
subsequently given a command. This would not have been his 
good fortune to-day, for more autocratic and less liberal views 
have come into fashion. Fifteen years ago Sir Cyprian Bridge 
pointed out that when that school of thought which became 
known as the ‘material’ school had established firmly the 
‘ dictatorship of the materialate,’ it was able to deal with its 
rivals in drastic fashion : 


It revived the old process of proscription. Any prominent officer who 
could not be induced to admit that the possession of heavier guns and 
thicker armour would assuredly make an intending enemy refrain from 
engaging with you, any officer . . . who might have presumed to express 
his belief that the potential enemy might also get heavier guns and thicker 
armour, was promptly included in a proscription list. He was either kept 
out of all influential positions or banished to the other side of the world.® 


‘This was neither fiction nor exaggeration. The great talents of 
more than one of our most able naval thinkers of twenty-five years 
ago were made no use of, their opinions scouted. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that a similar proscription would not be 
applied to one to-day who should follow in tlie footsteps of those 
thinkers. 

Here, then, is a very remarkable thing. Nelson is held out as 
the pattern of commanders. His genius, his personality, his 
mastery of war are the themes of after-dinner speeches. The 
reasons for his successes can hardly be unknown. But in place of 
the trust, the encouragement of thought, the very disobedience of 
which a French writer said, ‘Nelson est accusé par tous les 
marins anglais d’avoir di toutes les victoires 4 des actes d’indisci- 

© The Times, November 25, 1917. , 
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pline ’—instead of this we see proscription for heretics, young 
men discouraged from making suggestions, discussion not 
encouraged. The principles of the semi-Asiatic Tomsky take the 
place of those of the great English sailor. The result is that 
silence for which the Navy is famed as ‘the silent service.’ 
Silence is, however, no more a sign of the healthy iving condition 
of a fighting service than devastation of a country is a sign that 
peace has been imposed upon it ; indeed, it has even been sug- 
gested by persons wanting in respect that silence may be the 
result of having nothing to say. If Moltke was right when he 
said that the output of literature in a time of peace was the sign 
of health in an army, silence is less a virtue than an evidence of 
mental anemia. The German officer’s training under Moltke was 
aimed at producing men who could, and would, think for them- 
selves. Men of that type are not developed by a system which 
strangles thinking by closing the only channels through which it 
can breathe and live—writing and discussion. Lord Ullswater 
recently remarked that it is only by talk and the exchange of 
arguments that truth can be hammered out of opposing views. 
An administrative system which uses the hammer to knock on 
the head those whose views differ from those of the hierarchy, 
and holds that hammer with unchallengeable power, is unlikely 
to arrive always at the truth. It needs but little knowledge of 
events of the last thirty years to see how often infallibility has 
proved fallible. When decoy ships were first suggested the pro- 
posal met with much the same reception as the tank: so with 
convoy, with the use of destroyers to attack the enemy in battle 
instead of to defend, with the suggestion that the Fleet’s harbours 
needed defence against submarines. 

No sentence runs more readily off the lips at dinners and 
prize-givings than that Nelson and his captains were a band of 
brothers. One may ask, What sort of a brotherhood is that in 
which those of a family who differ from the others are killed? It 
leaves a united family, undoubtedly, a family without dissensions ; 
but the method of attaining the desired end has a closer 
resemblance to that of Adam’s elder son than to that of Nelson. 

If mental crystallisation and a blind adherence to tradition 
are to be prevented, a strong injection into the body administra- 
tive of freedom of thought and discussion is needed. It must be 
realised that it is they that keep a service alive in peace, that 
every innovator is an innovator because he has given thought to 
his subject and nourished it with discussion, and that every 
great captain in war has owed his success to the fact that he was 
an innovator to whom tradition was a valuable servant, not a 
tyrannical master. 

H. W. RicHMonp. 
Vor. CXIII—No. 671 E 
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ENGLISH HUMOUR 


It is the greatest incongruity of all to be serious about humour.— 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


PERHAPS not everyone will agree with the definition of humour 
as a mere sense of incongruity which seems to be latent in Mr. 
Chesterton’s aphorism. But if the reference to incongruity is in 
fact fundamental I must plead, in defence of this essay, that as I 
am an Englishman I cannot help being incongruous—English 
illogicality is a byword—and that as I am incongruous I must be 
exercising a certain sense of humour in writing so seriously about 
it. The plea, however, which I should prefer to advance is simply 
that I am attracted by hints of mystery and beauty wherever I 
can find them, and that I find English humour to be rich enough 
in both to make the attraction very difficult to resist. 

The typical genius of this country is a strange, haphazard sort 
ofconcept. It is not, like the genius of France, an infinite capacity 
for taking pains ; nor, like that of Germany, is it most powerfully 
operative at the obscurer depths of thought and feeling. Neither 
is it even, like that of the United States, directed exclusively 
to material ends. Not Napoleon, not Nietzsche, not Theodore 
Roosevelt, can be said to have any real analogue in English his- 
tory since the English cohered and became the nation we know. 
Whether this peculiar phenomenon, the final nature of the aggre- 
gate of souls inhabiting the area of earth between Berwick-on- 
Tweed and Land’s End, is exhaustively descriptible or not, it is 
certain that in any attempts at such a description the element of 
humour involved must be given a conspicuous, perhaps the chief, 
emphasis. For it is quite possible to argue that humour of the 
specific English brand, an advertisement which we all recognise 
when we see it, but are seldom inclined to investigate—perhaps 
because it is so familiar, but perhaps also because we fear the 
ridicule of such leading humorists as Mr. Chesterton—is the 
quality in the complex of the genius of England that has, more 
than any other, made the English great. 

Valour and vision, industry and patriotism, we have always 
shared with other nations. Yet, though Paris, the spiritual heiress 
of Athens, fails to rival the essential glory of Pericles, London is 
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more than Augustan Rome. The fact that the Greeks were, on the 
whole, a higher development of humanity than the Romans does 
not really affect the point. Athens and Rome were both incon- 
testably great, and London is still the greatest city in the world 
in so many senses that the greatness calls for some profounder 
explanation than any which have accounted for the rise of other 
communities to preponderating influence on the earth. The most 
usual solution of the problem is to ascribe such eminence to the 
political and administrative talents of Englishmen. These are 
of a peculiar kind. For sheer ability in the various spheres of 
government, for ingenuity of theory and consistency of practice, 
we are overmatched by a Machiavelli or a Richelieu. The 
English are not a subtle, scarcely even an intellectual, people in 
the restricted sense of that abused word. But they have their 
sense of humour. It is that which enables an English Machiavelli 
to escape opprobrium and exile, an English Richelieu to rule 
without oppression. English statesmanship has often been com- 
pared with that of republican Rome. The men who made the 
Roman Empire also worked on the principle parcere subiectis, the 
neglect of which so frequently defeated the ambitions of later 
architects of dominion. But the Romans were far more conscious 
of it as a principle than are the English, who act almost auto- 
matically in accordance with a psychological disposition very 
different from theirs. While the policy of Rome was in general 


sternly and self-righteously just, that of London tends to achieve 
a humanity which wears quite a casual look— 


Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 


It is this latter quality, a sort of careless generosity, endlessly 
exasperating and mysterious to Europeans of the Continent, 
who never possess it, which I believe to arise largely from typically 
English humour. It produces in sober and logically minded 
foreigners first contempt, then amazement, and finally an almost 
superstitious awe. The spectacle of a whole people ‘ muddling 
through ’ the most formidable obstacles to victory and triumph 
resembles an unaccountable miracle to brains—all civilised brains 
except the Anglo-Saxon—which have become too sceptical of 
human nature ever themselves to act on vague humanitarian 
impulses in this way. 

If I am right in suggesting that humour is at the bottom of 
such strangely successful conduct, dictated not by intelligence but 
by a certain ethical sentiment of a unique character, it becomes 
important to try to discover in what precisely that humour, which 
can thus move the world more subtly than Archimedes with his 
lever, may consist. For to the philosopher it has seemed 
mysterious, to the esthete or moralist—fundamentally they are 
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brothers—beautiful, and to the speculative sociologist full of a 
hope more promising than can be found elsewhere. The modern 
significance of the word has developed from Shakespeare and 
Jonson—for whom a humorist was a man with an obsession, such 
a character as Moliére also generally used to build his comedies 
on—through the notion of eccentricity popular with Congreve, 
the Spectator group, Pope and the satirical novelists of the 
eighteenth century, to Scott and Lamb, with whom it became 
fairly explicit in the more complimentary sense we now give it. 
Its overt existence may therefore be said roughly to begin with 
the nineteenth century, which was to begin, too, that life of the 
English as a sturdy, insular people, more cut off from the Con- 
tinent than they had been since Saxon days. Englishmen were 
about to become intensely, even narrowly, national and to 
develop, like all recluses, some queer characteristics. English 
humour, as we now know it, was to be the chief of them. 

The humour of Sir Walter Scott is of course generally that of 
his native land, dry or whimsical, or both, the humour of a race at 
once more acute and more tender than the English. But the 
jovial high spirits which are a capital ingredient in the Anglo- 
Saxon character were also prominent in the man who could write 
in 1824, when he was fifty-three, about a pestilent poetaster: ‘I 
had one rogue who came to bully me in my own house, until he 
had almost made the mist of twenty years, as Ossian says, roll 
backwards from my spirit, in which case he might have come by an 
excellent good beating.’ This jest, in its suave tolerance, in its 
playful invocation of what was then an awe-inspiring classic and 
in its perfectly sterile threat, still further reduced by the ‘ might,’ 
of physical violence, anticipates very accurately, to my mind, 
much in the humour we are now accustomed to think of as 
specifically English. So are the genial ecclesiastics of a later day 
to unbend—though rarely on paper—to their intimates, and 
gently bullyrag the less respectable characters and language in the 
Holy Bible. 

As for Lamb, his characteristic charm as a humorist would 
have been more Scottish than English—resembling somewhat Sir 
Jemes Barrie’s—if he had known how to be really caustic. He 
had, indeed, a good opportunity, but missed it, in his essay on 
Imperfect Sympathies : ‘I have been trying all my life to like 
Scotchmen and am obliged to desist from the experiment in 
despair.’ It is doubtful whether Lamb ever knew intimately a 
typical Scot. If he had ever known one at all well, he would have 
found an alter ego. But how much more bitiugly would his 
hypothetical friend have put a similar confession! Lamb’s 
habitual dainty fantasy was in fact very un-English. Yet he set 
the fashion—for the thing was so new that it became immensely 
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popular—of English, as distinct from Scottish, whimsy, which 
still flourishes almost violently in the breast of the average Anglo- 
Saxon, as the wide circulation of a long series of not always 
absolutely first-class literary efforts in this direction sufficiently 
proves. Lamb is the ancestor of an important paper clan that 
began with Leigh Hunt and shows no sign of ending with Mr. 
W. H. Davies. There seems no doubt that the Lamb-like element 
will be permanent in English humour. Elder statesmen, uni- 
versity dons, all sorts of more practical adventurers, and even 
London business men—after all, Lamb himself was in the East 
India House—are always likely at any moment to be whimsical 
and to be generally admired for it. There is something rather 
odd about this at first sight. Why is Tennyson’s great, broad- 
shouldered, genial Englishman almost invariably ready to be 
exquisitely wistful and pathetically gay into the bargain? Why 
does he believe in fairies and fall in love with Shelley’s deceiving 
elves? One must assume that there is a psychological law of 
compensation at work here. Bull does not want to be so bluff 
as he is painted, and the wish has fathered a reality. For it isa 
fact that in poetry of the gossamer variety the English are 
unrivalled in Europe, if not in the Orient, whence perhaps Lamb 
of the East India House drew much of his inspiration. 

With the marriage of these two contrasted components, the 
jovial and the ethereal, Jupiter and his consort, who was so frail 
as to have to be turned into a cloud upon occasion, we may 
perhaps have got a certain distance with the edifice of English 
humour. It is true that we seem to have begun at the top. The 
god must have his cloud to sit on, and that is more of a summit 
decoration than a fundamental structure. But we are dealing in 
magic—in a psychological mystery. Dickens will add to this 
airy palace, besides his resuscitation of eccentricity from the 
seventeen hundreds, a peculiar sly but quite mild mockery of the 
bourgeois, founded upon observation that could not well be closer. 
Most conspicuous in Pickwick, it was to be revived, with certain 
not particularly important differences, at the close of the century, 
by Mr. H. G. Wells in his lighter sociological moods. Thackeray’s 
acidity plays a lesser part. Peacock’s intellectual irony is only a 
‘super.’ The Ingoldsby Legends, despite their calculated robust- 
ness, are scarcely more. The Reverend Mr. Barham intrudes for 
a moment a bogey-man ingredient which is quite ephemeral in its 
effect. The macabre has never been congenial to the risible 
faculties of the English. 

By the ’sixties and ’seventies the pages of Punch, particularly 
the illustrated jokes, are consolidating the new-found English 
genre. Calverley, about this time, is perhaps its most distin- 
guished literary practitioner. He sums up in his smoothly 
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turned verses not only the wit but also the humour of England at 
its zenith. Two stanzas from There Stands a City must suffice as 
exhibits : 
O among the dancers peerless, 
Fleet of foot and soft of eye, 
Need I say to you that cheerless 
Must my days be till I die ? 
And the lean and hungry raven 
As he picks my bones will start 
To observe ‘ M.N.’ engraven 
Neatly on my blighted heart. 
No foreigner could have written anything like this. And of 
Englishmen, only one who had the root of the mystery of English 
humour in him and could make it flower until a couple of 
quatrains take the place of a whole treatise. One can read clearly 
in such lines the high spirits, the casual irreverence and the 
equally casual tolerance, the capriciousness, the gentle shoulder- 
shrugging social satire of the essence of our native humour. 
The vogue for absurdity, sheer nonsense in Lear and in parts 
of Carroll, something more in Gilbert’s light operas, introduced a 
fresh element which, while thoroughly characteristic—in spite of 
the recent popularity in France of The Hunting of the Snark— 
is perhaps often assigned too much honour. The inconceivable 
and the unintelligible are not always ludicrous, even from the 
vantage ground of the perambulator. These things have to be 
very well done—as the Snark is—to come off. People glorify 
the style because foreigners do not practise it. But it is by no 
means the only department of English humour that enjoys this 
distinction. However, this dark and wild kind of burlesque 
madness has a permanent pedestal in the temple of Anglo-Saxon 
laughter and acts often as a leaven which enriches a joke until it 
becomes a dish fit for an epicure : 
The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand ; 
They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand : 
‘ If this were only cleared away,’ 
They said, ‘ It WOULD be grand !’ 
‘ If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 
Do you suppose,’ the Walrus said, 
‘ That they could get it clear ?’ 
“I doubt it,’ said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


Specifically English humour has not developed to any very 
noticeable extent since Gilbert. The early Hardy’s rural clowns 
can be related to those of Maupassant or Gogol. Max Beerbohm’s 
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leg-pulling is cosmopolitan in tone. The beginning of the 
*nineties, however, ushered in a craze for Cockney humour which 
was ministered to by the stage and the study for over thirty 
years—the European War gave it an artificial fillip—and is only 
now obsolescent with the disappearance from real life of its 
protagonists. Its urban sharpness, not particularly English, was 
mellowed, as time went on, from the coster and the horse-omnibus 
driver through the pseudo-philosophic night-watchmen and sailors 
of Mr. W. W. Jacobs and the pert private soldiers of Mr. Kipling 
to the rich solidity of the 1910-1920 navvy, ‘ Old Bill,’ and the 
other Bairnsfather type, ‘ Albert,’ of the New Army. The war, 
of course, boosted all things unquestionably English, and among 
them English humour, which was quite rightly considered in- 
imitable and quite wrongly supposed to be the only humour 
there was. The casual ‘ Albert’ in trench kit, with his forelock, 
his ‘’Arf a Mo, Kaiser!’ and his cigarette-collecting ears, was 
that humour’s epitome. He was a jovial satirist of grandeurs 
and affectations, and the real horror of his situation gave him 
irresistible pathos. Here one comes suddenly upon a practical 
illustration of the theory that humour alone has made the English 
great. Albert, after all, succeeded in the worst of the war jobs. 
No one else could have done it. One is compelled to find it a 
pity that he did not have a seat at the Peace Conference, where 
the English were for once represented by men who were minus 
English humour. 

The politer aspects of my subject were reinforced by such 
men as Mr. Belloc and Mr. Milne, the successors of Carroll, who 
imposed a smart finish to the nursery genre, while retaining 
miraculously the naiveté of its essence and abiding contribution 
to the sum of the Saxon style. Mr. A. P. Herbert reaffirmed the 
cheerful racket which had languished a little in the Punch of the 
Ig10-1920 period. Mr. Chesterton closes the latest epoch of 
evolution with an authentic, if not completely catholic, flourish. 
His catholicism in the religious sense may perhaps forbid the 
intrusion of that irreverent independence which cannot be 
thought of as absent from the true type. But the man who can 
begin a novel—The Napoleon of Notting Hill—with the felicitously 
impudent sentence ‘ The human race, to which so many of my 
readers belong, ’ is an English humorist of a fine water. 

After history, character. It will be instructive, for the purpose 
of ultimate definition, to quote half a dozen different instances of 
modern English humour, illustrating its principal parts. 

There is the humour jovial : 

There wasa pause. Thewholestrength of the company gazed at me like 


a family group out of oné of Edgar Allan Poe’s less cheery yarns and I felt 
my joie de vivre dying at the roots.—P. G. WopEHOUSE, Carry on, Jeeves. 
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The humour tolerant : 


The tumult increased, the invocation of Mrs. Moore continued and 
people who did not know what the syllables meant repeated them like a 
charm. They became indianized into Esmiss Esmoor, they were taken up 
in the street outside.—E. M. Forster, A Passage to India. 


The humour irreverent : 


_‘ I’m like Socrates,’ he went on, ‘ I’m divinely appointed to corrupt the 
youth, the female youth more particularly. I have a mission to educate 
them in the way they shouldn’t go..—Atpous: Hux.Ley, Point Counter 
Point. 


The humour whimsical : 


Where his wife had been the moment before was a small fox, of a very 
bright red. It looked at him very beseechingly, advanced towards him a 
pace or two, and he saw at once that his wife was looking at him from the 
animal’s eyes.—Davip GARNETT, Lady into Fox. 


The humour satirical : 


In Froude’s case the loss of his faith turned out to be rather like the 
loss of a heavy portmanteau which one afterwards discovers to have been 
full of old rags and brickbats. Clough was made so uneasy by the loss of 
his that he went on looking for it everywhere as long as he lived: but 
somehow he could never find it—LytTTron STRACHEY, Eminent Victorians. 


The humour nonsensical : 


On Thursday when it starts to freeze 
And hoar frost twinkles on the trees 
How very readily one sees 
That these are those—but whose are these ? 
A. A. MILNE, Winnie-the-Pooh. 


In complete typical expression these classifications blend as the 
lines and colours of an English landscape blend on an English day, 
moist and misty. The whole is, then, touched with a curious, 
elusive melancholy, a twilight less poignant than the Celtic, less 
reflective than the Teutonic, yet somehow profound, and funda- 
mental in the Englishman. It is a touch that gives him, as well 
as his pre-eminence in the poetic output of the modern world, the 
famous sangfroid habituel—which the schoolboy translated ‘ his 
usual bloody cold ’—that has presented him with material 
hegemony also. On this view the definition of English humour 
would try to depict a mental attitude in which heartiness, toler- 
ance, irreverence, caprice, satire, and the exploitation of practical 
shrewdness and sheer nonsense are cemented into a solid total by 
an obscure feeling of resignation to evil which only hovers on the 
border of consciousness in the mind of the subject. It never 
becomes explicit, as the kindred sentiment does in many foreign 
types of humour, making joviality brutal, good nature scepticism, 
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mockery vulgar, caprice not disinterested, and satire bitter. 
Such a definition would be, I admit, a very flattering portrait of 
English humour. No doubt its impure expressions are sorry 
enough. But I have dealt with it as an abstraction. I have tried 
to isolate it from what I believe to be its borrowed plumes. 
Hence its present immaculate aspect, which alone I shall con- 
tinue, for theoretical purposes, to discuss. 

The humorists of the continent of Europe rarely carry their 
humour into what they most care for and practise, whether that 
is commerce, politics, administration, art or philosophy. But the 
Englishman finds his humour much more difficult to dislodge 
when he loves, or acts according to his love. Conversely, it is the 
easiest thing in the world for him to laugh at what he loves and to 
laugh while he loves. It is clear from the position which England 
occupies in modern civilisation that this peculiar aptitude has 
been rather an advantage to him than otherwise. It is true that 
in general intellectual culture he is less conspicuous than the 
Frenchman or the German. His social life, even, is inferior in 
many respects to theirs. The old ¢abus are dying harder here, the 
Anglo-Saxon tyranny—as also in the United States—is more 
difficult for the intelligent to endure than the Latin or the Teu- 
tonic. Moreover, the English masses are stupider and worse 
educated than those of northern Europe. Yet the average 
Englishman, with his clumsy manners and his awful accent, is 
popular and successful on the Continent, both in society and in 
his business, while the polished and emancipated foreign linguist 
in England so often fails to make himself at home. This result 
-may be partly due to the delights of European residence as com- 
pared with the chilly glooms of English life ; but when we turn 
to definitely undelightful places, such as the Gold Coast, and find 
the same situation, we suspect that we have not yet guessed the 
whole truth. 

The fact is that the English brand of humour, when it exists in 
even a fairly pure form, and is given free rein, is one of the 
quickest of all roads to a universal adaptability. In arctic 
solitudes, in tropical jungles, Englishmen have cursed as much or 
more than representatives of other nations, but they have never 
forgotten to laugh both at themselves and at their human or 
non-human enemies. In spite of the reputation of Englishmen for 
surly conceit—which is a fiction created by their deplorable educa- 
tion—they are the most truly sociable of people, as any foreigner 
who has ever bothered to investigate has invariably discovered. 
That celebrated hypocrisy breaks down like a house of cards if 
the adversary can meet them on their own humorous ground. 
The trouble is that so few Europeans are constitutionally able to 
do that, while all Englishmen assume that because of this defi- 
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ciency every foreigner is inferior to them and should either be 
ignored or make an easy victim. If Englishmen could be educated 
to live in accordance with their deepest nature, which is the very 
humour I have been treating of, there would be fewer international 
and also probably fewer internal problems to solve. For in 
England we treat men of different classes and different parts of 
the country from those we happen to occupy as we treat foreigners, 
not letting them into a secret which, being English, they actually 
share already. 

For it is a secret, after all. Arising, as I think, from the essen- 
tially non-intellectual Anglo-Saxon character, it cannot really be 
explained in logical terms. English humour remains a mystery, 
when all is said. And, like all mysteries, it is fascinating; 
like all fascinating things, it is beautiful. And beauty always 
carries the seeds of hope. It is the spiritual sun of humanity, of 
humanity which cannot despair so long as it is able to see, however 
dimly, that golden light, and feel its eternally restorative warmth. 
It is necessary, if life is to continue to be worth living, for English- 
men to keep that sun in the heavens while, like Joshua, they finish 
the battle against the Amorites. Their own enemies are more 
formidable than his and the days of divinely organised miracles 
are past. To defeat pride, stupidity, greed and cruelty they have 
only one weapon, their humour. We have tried everything else. 
That catholic, and so world-powerful, English humour is the only 
thing =nglish, contrary to popular belief, that has never yet been 
conquered, even by death. The last words of Charles II., in other 
respects a rather Frenchified person, remain to prove that im- 
mortality, and hearten us to a very real conflict. 

For there are, unfortunately, signs in the sinister course of 
events since 1920 that Englishmen are in danger of losing their 
most priceless heritage, so infinitely superior to the illusory 
freedom which is the boast of our history books. All England’s 
spiritual and material wealth is bound up with it. Anyone who 
has ever been near disaster in life knows that if he had lost his 
sense of humour he would have had to lose all he possessed. 
Signa canant ! 


JAMES CLEUGH. 





THE CRISIS IN CRITICISM 


A CENSORIOUs but acute writer, whose work was lately discussed 
in these pages,’ has pointed out that the republic of letters is 
drifting into something like civil war. Her argument may be 
summarised thus : Until the middle of the nineteenth century the 
only reading public that authors ever thought of regarding was a 
comparatively small body of people who possessed a certain 
culture—limited it might be, but real—in virtue of which they 
could fairly claim to exercise literary judgment. They were not 
the only people who read, but the other readers were content to 
accept their opinions and follow their lead. As the nineteenth 
century advanced, however, literature, like politics, was subjected 
to increasing pressure from the plebs, and as the publishers 
responded, so the authors had to do likewise. The immediate 
result was an enormous expansion in the demand for fiction, to 
which the leds is notoriously partial. This might not have been 
so bad if the writers of fiction had been left at liberty, as heretofore, 
to write as seemed good to them, but there was now imposed a 
stringent condition that nothing might be written that might 
offend plebeian prejudices. It was an unfortunate situation ; for 
the reading flebs consisted of the new industrial middle class who 
had no tradition of culture and whose many sterling qualities did 
not include breadth of sympathy. Yet for a long time authors 
made no difficulty about accepting it, inasmuch as it seemec to 
represent a concordat between Puritanism and art on easy terms— 
easy because during the greater part of the century authors felt 
no particular interest in the matters to which the Puritans 
objected. Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope might occa- 
sionally grimace at the squeamishness of the reading public, but 
they never dreamed of making a fuss about it. Neither did 
their service of God—nor of humanity—require of them that they 
should give offence to Mammon. The reverse, indeed, was true. 
For these happy Victorian authors the golden calf wore a benevo- 
lent smile and was covered with the cloak of charity. Less 


1 Fiction and the Reading Public, by Q. D. Leavis (vide the article by Mr. Eric 
Partridge in the Nineteenth Century and After, July 1932). 
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fortunately placed were such writers as Meredith and Hardy. 
But by their time circumstances were changing fast. 

There was this to be said in favour of the Puritan tradition, that, 
however deficient in understanding, it always preserved an honest, 
if distant, respect for literature. But the opening of the twentieth 
century witnessed the collapse of Puritanism and the emergence 
of a new reading public—the public discovered, or perhaps 
invented, but certainly exploited, by the late Lord Northcliffe. 
This does not deserve the honourable name of plebs, being a mere 
rabble, without knowledge, taste or standards, but cursed with a 
craving for printed matter of a character suitable to its low and 
meagre capacities. It has, however, found men and women with 
ready pens to give it what it wants, and these persons, being 
well recompensed, have lately become proportionately arrogant. 
Assuming the mantle of the earlier Victorian writers, they tell their 
mob and the world that they are the true arbiters of what is good 
in literature. Nay, they go further. They imply, when they do 
not announce, that all who observe and appreciate ‘ values’ in 
literature are either fools or frauds. The term ‘highbrow’ is 
employed much as the term ‘ aristocrat ’ was during the French 
Revolution. It is ‘ off with his brow’ instead of ‘ off with his 
head.’ Sans-culottism has invaded literature. Such, if we under- 
stand it correctly, is the gist of Mrs. Leavis’s argument. She 
deals mainly with the literary crisis as revealed in the art of fiction, 
which is its most striking aspect. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to consider how the crisis is reflected in the art of 
criticism. 

The regular criticism of new books as a recognised part of the 
economy of letters began in England with the Edinburgh Review 
and Francis Jeffrey, and for fifty years the Edinburgh and its 
London rival, the Quarterly, had the field virtually to themselves. 
The monthly magazines such as Blackwood, which catered for a 
more popular taste, adopted reviewing as one of their features, 
but their influence was comparatively small. Down to the middle 
of the century the only periodical that made any serious attempt 
to compete in literary judgment with the quarterlies was the 
Atheneum, founded by Silk Buckingham in 1829. The newspaper 
press was not in the field at all. Its only way of noticing current: 
literature was to lend itself to the publication of ‘ puffs’ of books 
that stood no chance of being ‘ reviewed.’ It was a vile practice, 
but as a bookselling proposition it was so successful that the 
Edinburgh was at last moved to Olympian wrath. The mouth- 
piece was Macaulay, and the occasion was the preposterous 
popularity of the poetical works of Mr. Robert Montgomery, who, 
after puffing his Omnipresence of the Deity into eleven editions, had 
already puffed his next work, Satan, into two. As a review 
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Macaulay’s article is negligible, but as a statement of the function 
of reviewing it is a classic. Much of it is as apposite to-day as 
when it was written a hundred years ago : 


At present, however contemptible a poem or novel may be, there is not 
the least difficulty in procuring favourable notices of it from all sorts of 
publications, daily, weekly and monthly. In the mean time, little or 
nothing is said on the other side. The author and publisher are interested 
in crying up the book. Nobody has any very strong interest in crying it 
down. Those who are best fitted to guide the public opinion think it 
beneath them to expose mere nonsense, and comfort themselves by 
reflecting that such popularity cannot last. This contemptuous levity has 
been carried too far. It is perfectly true that reputations which have been 
forced into an unnatural bloom fade almost as soon as they have expanded ; 
nor have we any apprehensions that puffing will ever raise any scribbler to 
the rank of a classic. It is indeed amusing to turn over some late volumes 
of periodical works and to see how many immortal productions have 
within a few months, been gathered to the Poems of Blackmore and the 
novels of Mrs. Behn ; how many ‘ profound views of human nature,’ and 
exquisite delineations of ‘ fashionable manners,’ and ‘ vernal, and sunny, 
and refreshing thoughts.’ and ‘ high imaginings,’ and ‘ young breathings,’ 
and ‘ embodyings,’ and ‘ pinings,’ and ‘ minglings with the beauty of the 
universe,’ and ‘ harmonies which dissolve the soul in a passionate sense of 
loveliness and divinity,’ the world has contrived to forget. 


From Macaulay’s instances the reader will note that more 
things than a popular blend of whisky were born in 1820 and are 
still going strong. But of this more presently. 

Detestable as the old puffing system was, there were extenuat- 
ing circumstances. The old reviewers were academic to the point 
of pedantry in their selection of books for notice, and, taking an 
Olympian view of time, they were often unconscionably dilatory 
in pronouncing their judgments. Little attempt was made to 
adapt reviewing to the rapid expansion of book production. 
Hence puffing provided the only means by which the new or the 
average author could make the public aware of his existence. 
And the ‘ puff direct ’ at least was to this extent honest, that it 
did not, any more than the publisher’s ‘ blurb ’ of to-day, pretend 
to be independent criticism. It was as a rule plainly marked 
‘communicated’ or ‘advertisement,’ and if the public, thus 
warned, still chose to believe it all, that was their look-out. In 
the second half of the century the mischief of puffing was 
effectively countered by the rise of the weekly and monthly 
reviews—especially the former. The Atheneum, the Spectator, 
and the Saturday Review did what the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
had begun by doing, but could now do no longer. They main- 
tained the same high standards, but their outlook was wider and 
their methods were adapted to the changed conditions. The 
twenty-five years 1865-1890 may justly be described as the Golden 
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Age of English reviewing. It was brought to an end by the entry 
of the newspapers into the field of literary criticism. 

At first this new phenomenon was not taken seriously, and 
even when in the ’nineties—largely owing to the brilliant lead of 
the Daily Chronicle—reviews became an established feature of all 
the leading London and provincial newspapers, the century closed 
with the literary weeklies still enjoying the paramount authority. 
But it was significant that there was no demand for new weekly 
journals of the Spectator and Saturday type. Several were started 
about this time. Most flickered out within a year or two, and 
even those that managed to survive were never on a sound paying 
basis. There was no room for them. High-class weekly jour- 
nalism could not expand because it was now hemmed in by 
the newspaper press.2_ The next step, naturally, was for the 
newspaper press to invade the territory of the old-established 
weeklies. This was done with great boldness at the beginning of 
1902, when The Times launched its Literary Supplement. The 
first casualty was the Atheneum, which obviously could not 
withstand a rival that, owing to its favourable situation in regard 
to overhead charges, was able to supply the same wares at a third 
of the price. A radical change in policy and appearance only 
made matters worse, and after a long decline it was ultimately 
merged in the Nation. The Times was the only daily newspaper 
to issue a literary supplement, but newspaper reviewing continued 
todevelop. In the first decade of the present century authors and 
publishers looked more and more to the daily press and less and 
less to the weeklies for the notices that made the difference 
between the success and the failure of a book. 

The transfer of power—one hesitates to say authority in this 
connexion—from the weeklies to the dailies was accompanied by 
another change. The old tradition had been that reviewing must 
by itsnature beanonymous. It was an editorial function, because 
if a book was worth comment it was a public event and must be 
treated accordingly. The reviewer must speak, not in his own 
person, but as the mouthpiece of his journal. It was not permis- 
sible for him to use the personal ‘I,’ but only the editorial ‘we.’ This 
was no mere difference of pronouns. It was, in intention at least, 
an insistence that personal preferences must be subordinated to 
standards of value. It was a good ruling even if, human nature 
being what it is, it was not invariably effective. But with the 
growth of the newspaper spirit in the ’nineties the rule began 
to be broken. The signed review made its appearance, which 


* Among the short-lived were the Pilot (1900-4) and the Review of the Week 
(1899-1901). More fortunate were the Outlook (1898-1928) and the Speaker (1890), 
which in 1907 became the Nation. The latter, after absorbing the Atheneum, 
was itself absorbed by its junior rival, the New Statesman (1913) in 1931. 
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implied a different and a lower conception of the function of 
reviewing. We have the curious paradox that the more attention 
the newspapers paid to books, the less important did books and 
judgments of books become. From being ‘events’ to be dis- 
cussed books became ‘news’ to be reported. Hence, on the false 
analogy of the signed news article by ‘ our special correspondent,' 
we came to have the signed review. 

The pioneers of this pernicious innovation were—we mention 
the fact with natural diffidence—two Scottish literary adventurers, 
Andrew Lang and the Rev. William Robertson Nicoll. Both were 
exceedingly able, well-meaning and unscrupulous men, especially 
Nicoll, though Lang had the more entertaining and distinguished 
mind. Both were ingenious and beyond belief persistent and 
industrious. Their output of reviews and literary articles was 
formidable. None before them had seen or seized the commercial 
profit open to the middleman of literature. But—and the fact is 
to be underlined—neither of these initiators lived by review- 
ing alone. They both reviewed because they were both literary 
advisers to important publishing firms. Lang was with Longmans, 
Green & Co., and edited, with copious contributions from his own 
pen, Longman’s Magazine. He also became literary editor of 
the Morning Post, which ‘ featured’ his name for long reviews, in 
addition to which he was ever willing to review for all and sundry. 
Robertson Nicoll was more original. A minister of the old Free 
Church of Scotland, he gave up a promising pastoral career early 
in the eighties, partly owing to a failure of health, partly because 
he had made up his mind that journalism was his true métier. 
Entering the employ of Hodder & Stoughton, he presently 
persuaded them to start the British Weekly under his direction, 
and amazingly clever direction it quickly proved to be. Just as 
Disraeli had seen that his time required that the Tory Party 
should be ‘educated,’ so Nicoll saw that his time required 
that English Nonconformity should be ‘ educated’—+.e., in the 
literary way it should go and the literary thoughts it should think. 
Along that path lay his own interest, and the British Weekly was 
his instrument. As he had shrewdly suspected, he soon found 
that there existed a big, solid and suggestible public of excellent 
people, people with money in the bank, who were thirsting to 
know something about current literature provided they could be 
satisfied that it was not in any degree sinful. Nicoll satisfied them, 
“so plesaunt was his in principio’; for the British Weekly always 
opened proceedings with a sermon by the editor, followed by what 
he was careful to call a ‘prayer,’ though it more resembled a 
collect. There then came political news, very well-informed, of 
the right Nonconformist Liberal shade; social news about the 
doings of truly good people only and lashings of chapel news. 
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Finally there was Nicoll’s supreme achievement, the literary 
section, which was devoured by many who could not bear even 
to taste any other part of the paper. Nicoll wrote most of it 
himself, principally over the pseudonym ‘ Claudius Clear,’ but 
also over his own initials. The signature made no difference. 
Everybody knew who ‘ Claudius Clear’ was. The success of the 
British Weekly \ed to the establishment in 1891 of the Bookman, 
under the same capable editorship. The Bookman was purely 
literary : at the same time it was guaranteed blameless ; and it 
was enhanced with pictures. It was, and to this day deservedly 
remains, successful. In addition to these Nicoll had his finger in 
other literary pies—some baked by his own firm, some not. 

Lang and Nicoll succeeded because of the astute comprehen- 
siveness of their appeal. They could write in a manner that the 
semi-literate could understand, while enjoying, without resent- 
ment, the feeling that they were being instructed. At the same 
time those who had higher pretensions respected them for being 
well-read men with well-trained minds and nimble pens. But of 
course, and most unhappily, it was this very respectability of 
theirs that made it possible for Lang and Nicoll to begin the 
debauching of the art of reviewing by shifting the focus of interest 
from the work criticised to the personality of the critic and the 
needs of his readers. That was their prime offence, and if they 
had done nothing more they would have done a sufficiently grave 
disservice to literature. But they did something more. They 
introduced ‘tied house’ reviewing—+.e., they professed to be 
independent critics when in fact, as we have seen, they were in the 
pay of particular publishing houses—and in addition ‘ multiple ’ 
reviewing, which magnified the mischief. To these three fruitful 
abominations Nicoll for his part added a fourth—the deliberate 
subordination of critical judgment to the prejudices of his readers. 
He regarded this as not only not shocking, but as positively 
meritorious, as also did his readers, to whom he had the effrontery 
to declare that in his humble way he was but following in the 
godly path of R. H. Hutton! ‘ Journalists often forget,’ he 
wrote when that great man died, ‘that they are writing for a 
baptized people, but the editors of the Spectator did not, and have 
had their reward.’ It is difficult to know which to admire most— 
the sanctimoniousness or the cynicism of the remark, or the craft 
with which the two are blended. 

No wonder that, mingled with all the admiration, there was 
an uncomfortable suspicion that Nicoll represented a new and 
sinister element in literary journalism. Andrew Lang, enjoying 
in his elvish way the véle of Satan reproving sin, broke into satiric 
verse about his rival’s multiple reviewing, while Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle was moved to honest, unamused indignation and protested. 
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Unluckily, Sir Arthur was not so good a controversalist as a story- 
teller. Nicoll had little difficulty in turning the laugh against 
him, and went his wicked way in future unmolested and 
triumphing. In the years from the beginning of the century to 
the outbreak of the war newspaper reviewing reached its zenith ~ 
and signed reviewing became the rule. Even those ancient 
strongholds of anonymity, the quarterlies, capitulated to the new 
fashion, though, as their literary articles had long since ceased to 
be reviews of current literature, this did not perhaps greatly 
signify. There were exceptions. The Times Literary Supplement 
remained, as it still remains, strictly anonymous, though it 
occasionally published a signed general article ; and there was not 
much signed reviewing in the provincial newspapers,® for the 
reason, no doubt, that provincial reviewing is not as a rule the 
work of professional writers. 

Let us now skip twenty years and imagine some literary Rip 
van Winkle, who (lucky man) has been comparatively asleep since 
1913, waking up in the present year of grace and anxious to get 
some guidance to the labyrinth of modern publishing by reading 
reviews. He would not fail to note three great changes. Turning 
first to the ‘ high-class ’ weeklies, he would be grieved to find them 
diminished in number and influence and living more or less 
precariously. The journal for most bookish people is The Times 
Literary Supplement, which he is glad to remark has changed 
little, and observes, with even greater strictness than before, the 
rule of anonymity. Any satisfaction he may get from this will 
be, we fear, more than discounted by his dismay at what passes 
for literary criticism in the daily press. There the book columns 
are no longer made up of notices by different hands, but of one 
long, breathless article in which some popular writer—preferably 
a best-selling novelist—gives his or her necessarily scamped and 
scanty first impressions of such new books as he or she has been 
persuaded to look at. Thirdly, our Rip van Winkle will be 
stunned by the literary development of two of the old Sunday 
newspapers, which contain column upon column of signed review 
matter flanked by publishers’ advertisements in every kind of 
blatant ‘ display’ type. Lastly, if he studies the leading provin- 
cial newspapers, he will find that the space allotted to books has 
been drastically reduced and that the quality of the reviewing has 
almost equally deteriorated. 

Our Rip, of course, knows nothing of the monstrous develop- 
ment of newspaper ‘ trustification ’ that has come about since the 
war and has affected every department of journalism. But, being 
naturally intelligent and further assisted by a long oblivion, 


3 A curious exception is provided by the Manchester Guardian, whose reviews 
have for many years been initialled, and lately have occasionally been signed. 
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he can perhaps put two and two together. He can infer, that is 
to say, that there is some connexion between the shrinkage of 
provincial reviewing and the formidable expansion of reviewing 
in London Sunday newspapers from the fact that provincial 
newspapers do not get nearly as many publishers’ advertisements 
as they used to get, whereas the Sunday papers get a vast amount 
more—far more, indeed, than any other journals. 

‘From that it is an easy step to discover that, owing to improved 
methods of distribution, the leading Sunday papers have achieved 
a national circulation bearing with it metropolitan authority. 
In so far, therefore, as they claim to be guides to current literature, 
they have a double edge. They cut out the old literary weeklies 
and the local dailies. The case of the Scottish reading public is 
peculiarly interesting. Until 1914 these honest and thoughtful 
people—lawyers, doctors, ministers of religion, and others of 
various callings—were well regarded in the publishing world as 
potential readers. According as they lived in the east or the west, 
they took their first impressions of new books from the columns 
of the Scotsman or the Glasgow Herald and checked them from the 
judgments of the Spectator or the Atheneum. The national ethic 
did not countenance the circulation of Sunday newspapers. But 
the war changed all that. Newsboys, as a matter of course, 
stationed themselves at every church door awaiting the ‘ skailing ’ 
of worshippers whose traditions had to yield to the dictates 
of common, or rather agonised, humanity. ‘ Facilis descensus 
Averno.’ The war ended, but Scottish people still take the London 
Sunday newspapers, if only to be au courant with the literary 
casualties and decorations. The habit has become established, 
and is even regarded as laudable. For why pay sixpence for the 
Spectator when the Observer (which means, after all, the same 
thing) can give you for twopence even more about letters, art, 
and music by equally well-known critics, with Mr. Garvin’s 
expansive opinions about the world, a whole lot of news about 
the world’s wife, and Torquemada’s crossword thrown into the 
bargain ? 

The metropolitan daily press has also contributed to the decay 
of provincial reviewing by its increasing competition with local 
newspapers and the consequent imposition on provincial readers 
of the desultory opinions of the ‘ stunt ’ reviewers. Allusion has 
already been made to these. They are employed mainly by the 
London morning newspapers, which now circulate daily through 
the greater part of Great Britain. London evening papers, in 
the nature of the case, cannot have such a circulation, but when 
they employ a ‘ stunt ’ reviewer, he, like the bed-bug, ‘ gets there 
just the same,’ because his pronouncements are ‘ syndicated ’ to 
provincial evening papers at a modest rate that in the aggregate 
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recoups the original contractors for the handsome fee they have 
engaged to pay and leaves a margin of profit. 

What we have called—using the convenient jargon of the day 
—the ‘stunt’ reviewer represents the last degradation of the 
practice of signed reviewing. He works on the supposed strength 
of his name ; and his own caprices, qualified by a prudent regard 
for the limitations of his readers and the requirement of his 
proprietors, are his only standards. His usual title to lay down 
the law about books is that he has himself written a considerable 
number of popular books—novels, as a rule—which may, of course, 
be good, but may equally well be bad, even extremely so. Ina 
casual or modish way his work is bound to be readable, even 
amusing (though for some readers and in some cases it rapidly 
tends to become tedious), but it is rare to find in it any backbone. 
The only ‘ stunt’ reviewer who was able to present a backbone 
over a prolonged period was the late Arnold Bennett. But 
Bennett, for various reasons of character and achievement, was 
in a class by himself. Even so he was neither invariably nor 
lastingly happy in it. It is no great secret that towards the end 
of his Evening Standard career he also declined as a seller of the 
books he recommended. 

Let us turn from the ‘ stunt ’ reviewer—who, after all, is the 
least important, as he is the most truly to be pitied, of his tribe, 
inasmuch as his function is to write for people who do not know 
what criticism is and about books which cannot wholly be either 
within his choice or his capacity—and consider the main body 
of reviewing that claims to be serious, 1.e., the reviewing that is 
done for the Sunday newspapers and the weeklies. The first 
thing about it that emerges is that most of it is in the hands of a 
comparatively small body of men and women, and the second is 
that these same hands write books as well as reviews. An ethical 
question at once arises. A. has B.’s new book for review. He 
thinks it bad ; but how can he say what he thinks when he has a 
book of his own coming out next month, which will in all likelihood 
be reviewed by B.? He is probably further embarrassed by the 
fact that he and B. are personally acquainted, or at least have 
many acquaintances in common. Accordingly he praises and is 
praised in return. If A. and B. could write anonymously they 
could afford to be honest men. But they like to see their names in 
print. It is good publicity, and publicity is bread and butter 
to all of us who are in the writing line. We may hate the 
system, but there is no getting away from it. Nor does the 
scandal end here. Many professional reviewers not only write 
books, but are employed as publishers’ readers; and there is 
reason to believe that they do not always refuse to review books 
that have been published on their advice. Logically speaking, 
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why should they ? It is merely on the grounds of literature that 
the practice is indefensible. The connexion between reviewing 
and ‘reading’ was shamelessly avowed not long ago, when an 
enterprising publisher, advertising a new book, quoted the favour- 
able opinion of a well-known critic, but omitted to state that the 
opinion was not given in the capacity of reviewer, but in the 
capacity of reader to the firm ! 

“It may be claimed for signed reviewing that it affords some 
protection against personal malice or jealousy being passed off 
under the guise of criticism. The answer is that it does not. 
Although literary London forms a kind of society, it is not 
homogeneous. There are various gangs, and, like the gangs of 
Chicago and the racecourses, they have their rivalries and feuds. 
On the whole, it is true, they keep the peace fairly well, for 
‘ corbies dinna pike out corbies’ een.’ Their weapons are usually 
kept for those who do not or will not belong to one gang or 
another. The late D. H. Lawrence is an admirable case in point. 
He ignored the gangsters when he did not carelessly reprobate 
them, and was never forgiven. 

We have already suggested that signed reviewing, by its 
implied stress on the critic’s personality, militates against the 
preservation of standards of value. Even when he strives to be 
perfectly honest he is constantly tempted to sacrifice truth to 
cleverness and to think of a book as an opportunity primarily for 
the display of his own brightness or profundity. When we add to 
this the duty of log-rolling and the necessity for dealing with a 
huge number of books in a very short time, it is no wonder that 
most contemporary reviewing is not distinguishable in quality 
from the ‘ puffing’ of Macaulay’s day. If proof be needed, it is 
supplied by the publishers’ advertisements, many of which are 
mere lists of epithets culled from reviews. Here is a recent 
example. Three books are being advertised with the aid of 
press opinions. Book A is ‘ fascinating,’ ‘ indispensable,’ ‘ clever,’ 
‘ perfect,’ ‘ delectable,’ ‘ charming,’ ‘ helpful.’ Book B is ‘ strik- 
ing,’ ‘sane,’ ‘ acute,’. ‘ critical and incisive,’ ‘ cleverly written 
and exhaustive,’ ‘ vitally interesting,’ ‘ careful, sane, complete.’ 
Book C—a work of fiction, as may be inferred—is ‘ amazing,’ 
‘ thrilling,’ ‘ wonderful,’ ‘ astonishing,’ ‘ miraculous,’ ‘ dramatic,’ 
‘ superb,’ ‘ exciting,’ ‘ unbelievable.’ If it be urged that adjectives 
out of their context can always be made to look ridiculous, what 
can be said of the following? They are all from utterances of 
persons who are presumably sane : 


What a glowing sunlit gift for our dull day this is !. The luscious Italian 
scene glows in all its colours. 

As nearly perfect as anything human has any right to be. 

She has given us something so individual, so fresh, so interesting that 
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the novel-reader who does not fly to it will be unworthy of the proud name 
of novel-reader. 
One of the freshest and most delicate books that have appeared in 


years. 
Everything that Mr. —— writes bears the stamp of a distinguished 
mind. 


The list could be made funnier if time were taken to search the 
files for the snows of yester month, and it could be prolonged 
indefinitely. We do not question that the works to which these 
moving tributes have been paid have some merit. What we do 
question is if one of them will be heard of three months hence. 
They will have been swept away by the new horde of masterpieces 
while slowly, and it may be heart-breakingly, the few books that 
are destined to a longer survival are being discovered by readers 
here and there. 

Dishonesty, whether from choice or necessity, is not the only 
crime of contemporary reviewing. One is constantly being 
offended, even in the work of the pretentious critics, by gaffes that 
make one wonder if education is regarded as a value at all. In 
times past there has been a recognised corpus of learning that was 
assumed to be common to the critic and his readers. Now we seem 
to be approaching a stage when one is tempted to believe that few 
critics ever read, or ever have read, anything apart from their 
commercial dollop. Regarding this, our paper can close with a 
story that is only too true to be good. Some months ago a well- 
known bookseller heard the bell of his shop door clang, and came 
out of his office hoping, in these hard times, to find a customer. 
He found, however, what he took to be a sixth-form schoolboy. 
This young gentleman greeted him blandly and asked if he had 
on his shelves a bibliography of a difficult and much-discussed 
writer, recently deceased. The man of books produced the 
volume. The visitor was-too profuse in his thanks. He was no 
buyer. ‘So awfully good of you!’ he said. ‘I only want to 
have a look at it. You see, the ——’ (naming a well-known 
literary journal) ‘has sent me this chap’s posthumous book for 
review, and never having read any of his other things, I wanted 
to see what he had written!’ 


DONALD and CATHERINE CARSWELL. 
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‘JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN THE RADICAL‘ 


THE Life of Joseph Chamberlain has been awaited with impatience 
and deferred hope by all his friends, and meanwhile two questions 
have been uppermost in their anxious minds. The first is 
answered conclusively for all by the opening volume which has 
now appeared, covering the years from his birth to the fall of the 
Gladstone Government in June 1885; but the second is not 
answered, for those who were not his friends and some others, by 
this disclosure of the scale on which the work has been planned. 

The first question arose from doubts as to whether Mr. J. L. 
Garvin was the right man to have been entrusted with the 
biography. This volume more than allays any such misgivings. 
. Let me express these doubts and their dispersal in terms of the 
most English of sports. Many of us have often watched at the 
wickets some mighty hitter whom we favoured and, while cheering 
his sixes, have known that he was capable of the really great 
innings that he did not give us. Then at last he does it, exercising 
just that restraint we have always wished for, and our hearts are 
all the warmer towards him because we feel that he has justified 
our belief in him and that we ourselves have in some way shared 
in his success. A few bad strokes, being human, of course he 
makes, and our hearts jump into our mouths (if he had popped up 
the words ‘ decade’ and ‘ half-decade’ one single time more I am 
sure he would have been caught in the slips!) ; but, looking 
through the notes of interrogation I have pencilled in the margin 
of my copy of this book, I cannot find one that I can mark down 
as a real ‘chance.’ It is a great innings, and, to change the 
metaphor, I am not sure that he is not the first of my contem- 
poraries, who have charmed us by their writings in different 
ephemeral branches of literature—who, we knew, had it in them 
to do.great things—the first of them who has set himself to write 
a classic and has succeeded.? The qualities which have impressed 

1 The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, by J. L. Garvin (vol. i., 1836-1885) : 
Macmillan & Co. 

* The publishers’ apology for the lack of an index to this volume I cannot 
accept. To a reviewer the omission is frankly unpardonable: after the trouble 
it has caused me, and the evasions by means of generalisations it has forced 
on me, I am inclined to regard it as a discourtesy. 
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themselves most on my mind are his modesty of approach to his 
subject in all its aspects, the youthful freshness with which he 
revels in the colour and atmosphere of past times, and the restraint 
and generous impartiality (this alone betrays that he is as old as 
the rest of us) of his judgments on persons and policies. 

The second question is not so easily or so briefly answered. 
Is the life of Chamberlain really worth such stupendous exercisings 
of the pen? Punch has calculated that ‘The Life of Joseph 
Chamberlain will consist of six volumes, about three thousand six 
hundred pages and more than a million words,’ and adds the 
comment, ‘ we doubt whether any other writer could have made 
it longer.’ One might, of course, at once give the answer that any 
life written as Mr. Garvin writes this, with, among his other 
qualities, that rare one of the true story-teller, holds the reader’s 
interest so long as events, dramatic in their sequence and their 
trend, furnish the material. And of political drama this volume 
is full, fuller even than some of the biographies of great states- 
men which have recently appeared, and, like this, are invaluable 
records of the history which some of us older people saw partially 
in the making. 

But, if he can maintain throughout the same high standard of 
workmanship, these volumes will have an appeal carrying them 
far beyond those circles, diminishing, alas! daily, for whom 
‘ politics ’ have a fascination ; for he gives to it a quality which 
stamps the highest class of fiction—that which is popularly 
described as character-study. Let me hasten to add that he has 
not given us history in the form created by Dr. Emil Ludwig, as 
it was whispered he might. That form, which has had many 
English imitators, has imposed on millions of people of many 
tongues; a best-seller might certainly have been written by 
applying to Chamberlain the treatment which these masses of 
the public accepted as adequate for Christ and Napoleon. No, 
this history is good solid stuff; there is evidence of untiring 
research, of the sifting of innumerable documents and the weigh- 
ing by ripe judgment of claim and counter-claim to responsibility 
and to credit. At the same time it is the story of a man in action, 
alive, moving, growing and expanding, his impulses flinging him 
at moments aside from the path to his ordained goal, but his 
motive remaining constant ; and we close this volume our minds 
gripped by the personality which events have hammered into 
shape fit for further ventures. Even those of us who thought 
they knew all about him lay down the book with the expectancy 
which only a good book brings, asking ourselves what the sequel 
will unfold. We still like stories of this kind to be long. 

One more word about Mr. Garvin’s literary craftsmanship. 
In the first seventy pages he gives us, admirably and with much 
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new material, the story of young Chamberlain, his breeding, 
education, and domestic life, his career in business, his happinesses 
and sorrows in his home, sorrows beyond the ordinary lot of man, 
and his expansion into public life. We start then, on the part 
which he played in his country’s history, with that personal 
background vivid and fixed in our mind’s eye. But from then 
onwards he is swept into public affairs, beyond the author’s 
control, and in the consequent telling of national history the 
personal background becomes dim. It is still, however, the 
background, and we must be reminded of it, if we are to keep our 
sense of proportion. So Mr. Garvin raises a curtain at the back 
of the stage, and gives us something as deeply moving as anything 
in the book. It is best told simply, to speak for itself. In 1882 
Frederick Cavendish, a near connexion of Mr. Gladstone, had 
been appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, a post which 
Chamberlain had expected to hold; a few days after his 
appointment he was stabbed to death in Phcenix Park, refusing, 
as we now know, passively to see his companion done to death 
before kis eyes. Chamberlain was ready to replace him, and his 
brother Arthur writes : 


Dear Jor,—I cannot believe that W. E. G. would be so mean as to ask 
you to take mow the appointment that he did not offer when it seemed 
your due. 

But if you go over there it is impossible that we should let you go alone. 
I hope and believe that there will be no danger for the new Secretary, 
but there must be a terrible strain, and if you think it your duty to accept 
the post, you must allow one of us to be with you—not to get in your 
way and follow you about, but to be handy when you have time to talk, 
so that you should have one of your own family to talk with. 

I am waiting now to see Dick and Herbert and Walter, to settle who 
should go with you. I think I ought to be allowed to go and have agreed 
with Louey [his wife] so—but must consult with the others to obtain their 
agreement. 

In any event one of us will come by first train to-morrow. . . . 


What a background—as fortifying as Mother Earth was to 
Antzus ! ) 

But to go back to our second question. The final answer is to 
be found in the subject of the biography. There are some of us 
who think that Chamberlain will, in English memories, fill a 
legendary niche in politics akin to that which has been assigned to 
Dickens in fiction. In the period dealt with by this volume (and, 
I am prepared at the proper time to maintain, throughout his 
career) Chamberlain appealed directly to the same class of 
Englishmen as Dickens and for the same classes. (How he 
extended that appeal we shall see later.) Dickens pleaded with 
the middle class for the lower classes, speaking to them in their 
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own language, and from their own outlook ; his great contem- 
porary Thackeray did not know that language, and that outlook 
was closed to him. Chamberlain used the same language and 
stood, by training and breeding, at much the same viewpoint ; 
the Whigs, who controlled the political party with which he had 
to work, understood neither. Dickens aroused the consciences 
of middle-class Englishmen ; Chamberlain gave them by con- 
verting theory into practice large satisfaction. Indeed, it would 
be interesting to tabulate the abuses which Dickens exposed and 
see for the removal of how many of them Chamberlain was directly 
or indirectly responsible. To anyone who wishes to follow up 
this affinity, based upon a common, merely English, ancestry, it 
is interesting to read some of Chamberlain’s appeals, which in 
thought and style are very Dickens. Take one only, which Mr. 
Garvin says ‘ left its mark upon the memory of Birmingham’ : 


We bring up a population in the dank, dreary, filthy courts and 
alleys . . . we surround them with noxious influences of every kind, 
and place them under conditions in which the observance of even ordinary 
decency is impossible ; and what is the result? . . . Their fault! Yes, 
it is legally their fault, and when they steal we send them to gaol aitd 
when they commit murder we hang them. . . . It is no more the fault of 
these people that they are vicious and ‘intemperate than it is their fault 
that they are stunted, deformed, debilitated and diseased. 


Both were what Mr. Garvin calls, choosing a conventional 
label, Radicals, though many now would agree with Hartington 
when he told the Queen, in 1885, that Chamberlain’s ideas 
‘almost amounted to Socialism,’ using the term loosely as Whigs 
used it then and many others use it to-day. But Chamberlain’s 
added claim to legendary fame is that, as the man of action, he 
took a more practical means of saving the lower classes than mere 
appeals to the middle class ; he placed them in a position to save 
themselves by an extension of the franchise. When in 1884, 
largely owing to Chamberlain’s intransigeance within the Liberal 
Party, the electorate had been increased from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 voters, he writes: ‘ A.revolution more important and 
more far-reaching than any previously accomplished in English 
history has been peacefully effected.’ 

The peaceful accomplishment of revolution, by constitutional 
means, was Chamberlain’s aim and, in astonishing measure, his 
achievement. Whether he considered the parliamentary system 
as ideally the best—and there is every evidence that he regarded 
it as a natural outcome of the English genius, and therefore 
sacred to his patriotic soul—he recognised it and used it as the 
only existing means of giving effect to the will of the people. 
How he forced vitality into that system and worked it to his ends 
should certainly be told as fully as possible, all the more fully as 
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he, more than any man before him, made it produce practical 
results. But in so using it he overstrained it, and exposed its 
shortcomings, and is in that respect responsible, more than any 
statesman of his time, for the decline of public confidence in its 
efficacy. Above all did he, for good or ill, shatter faith in the 
two-party system, a characteristic English adjunct to the parlia- 
mentary institution, allowing for the swing of the political 
pendulum and ensuring the retention of the English collective 
mind within that half-way house, dear to its instinct, and 
exonerating it from the fate of pressing on to a logical conclusion. 
All this makes of his life a political history of the times. 

Fully, too, should be told his efforts that failed, owing to this 
system in which he worked, to carry in time the policies and 
measures which the moment required to prevent the growth of 
greater evils, whether in the sphere of social or foreign affairs. 
So far from unduly swelling the narration of such failures Mr. 
Garvin has at times presumed a little too much on the knowledge 
of his younger readers, on whose hearts are not graven, as on ours, 
such events as the death of Gordon and Majuba. But, on the 
whole, he has shown a mastery of the art of lucid concentration. 
The nine pages, for instance, given to Chamberlain’s attack on 
the ‘ Coffin Ships,’ and his personal defeat over his ‘ Merchant 
Shipping Bill,’ could hardly be shortened by a word, or greatly 
improved by extension. 

I have chosen this example from several because it is the first 
severe check of its kind which Chamberlain experienced. Here, 
as on other occasions, he had, with foresight and a unique mastery 
of the details of the problem, planned and submitted for parlia- 
mentary sanction a reform which the nation demanded ; in spite 
of splendid courage and generalship, he had to retreat before 
opposition within his own nominal party. (How right he was is 
proved by the later piecemeal adoption of his proposals.) This 
confirmed him in his view that, if he was to get things done, he 
must bring the will of the people to exercise pressure from outside 
on Parliament itself as well as on the party. Both were to him 
but instruments for the attainment of his object, neither were 
for him the ark of the covenant as others then esteemed them. 
And this it was that not only exposed him to the calumny, waves 
and sweeping torrents of calumny, from more orthodox political 
minds in his own time who regarded him as a demagogue ; but 
as is evident from some of the reviews of this book which have 
already appeared, it is still the gravamen of the charge brought 
against him by party politicians. 

In the notes I have made, to replace in some measure the 
truant index, I find no less than fourteen referring to 
Chamberlain’s own words emphasising his fundamental principles 
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and deliberate intention in this connexion. Of those I can 
retrace there is his reply to Harcourt in 1880, ‘ Give us a policy 
we like, and you may be certain of our assistance in or out of the 
Government ’ ; or again, as to office, ‘ I will take it, if it comes 
my way in a form in which it presents the opportunity of doing 
something considerable for my opinions.’ For, I repeat, he 
wanted to get things done. Froude, who‘ detested Radicalism in 
general but desired efficient government,’ writes to him in 1883: 
‘You seem to me to be the one member of the Cabinet who 
looks beyond the division list of this or the next session, who 
knows what he wants to do, and means if he can to do it.’ To 
Morley, Chamberlain writes the same year : ‘ Unless I can secure 
for the nation results similar to those which have followed the 
adoption of my policy in Birmingham, it will have been a sorry 
exchange to give up the Town Council for the Cabinet.’ 

How was he to give effect to these principles? It was in 
those wonderful two and a half years of his Birmingham mayoralty 
that he learnt how to make representative institutions a means 
of getting things done. The story of how he carried out his 
boast, ‘In twelve months by God’s help the town shall not 
know itself,’ how in 1876 he was able to write to Jesse Collings : 
‘I think I have now almost completed my municipal programme. 
. . . The Town will be parked, paved, assized, marketed, Gas-and- 
Watered and improved—all as the result of three years’ active 
work ’—this story is related by Mr. Garvin with the right impres- 
siveness to mark it as the source and origin of his purpose and his 
methods in a wider sphere. 

His genius for organisation very nearly enabled him to make 
of Parliament as effective a machine for the production of practical 
results as he had made of the local authority. The creation of 
the Caucus, on which Mr. Garvin throws some new light, and 
which he discusses with impartiality, gave him so complete an 
offensive armament and stronghold of defence, that his power 
alarmed his enemies. He himself summed up the merits which 
made this organisation feared when, writing to Morley in 1878, 
he said : ‘ The Caucus is force, enthusiasm, zeal, activity, move- 
ment, popular will and the rule of the majority—the Seven 
Deadly Sins in fact.’ But he never obtained in national affairs 
the supreme control which he exercised in his own city. By the 
irony of fate this intensely practical statesman, English in every 
fibre of his being, had in the periods of his greatest power to serve 
under Scottish masters, Gladstone and Balfour, whose caution and 
subtlety irritated him and neutralised his ‘ sagacious audacity.’ 
It was they who blocked the way to his advancement to the 
Premiership. But to understand why, in actual accomplishment, 
he fell short of the object he set out to attain, why in other and 
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even weightier instances than the Merchant Shipping Bill he was 
compelled to leave it to successors to justify his foresight by 
adopting his measures, why his efforts to find, in time, a practical 
solution of the Irish Home Rule tangle (and, may it be said here, 
of the problem of Imperial economic union?) were frustrated, 
leaving us in these times to deal with the fulfilments of his 
Cassandra prophecies—to find the answer to these questions it 
-is essential to grasp what Chamberlain’s political objects funda- 
mentally implied. 

That is to be learnt from this volume as it never would have 
been learnt from any less consecutive history of his development— 
the history of the rise of this great mind to maturity. What 
strikes one most in this development is its consistency, a 
consistency which resulted not only from a crude strength of 
soul, common to all those with generations of nonconformist 
blood in their veins, who believe that their individual spiritual 
destiny—that obsession of some forms of Protestant egoism— 
hangs on strictest adherence to every negation in the creed of 
their forefathers. It was a consistency laid like a solid founda- 
tion, layer on layer, compact of the experience of life, narrowing 
as purpose concentrates and grows more definite, but the only 
foothold if one would stand and not fall—and the great are those 
who stand. In this sense Chamberlain was great beyond dispute. 
The enunciation of his policy (the same in essence which he had 
always pursued, but tempered, tried, and refined to the perfect 
instrument) in his ‘ unauthorised ’ Radical Programme of 1886 is 
based on the three F’s of his earlier days—Free Land, Free 
Schools, Free Church. The enemy of liberty for him was and 
remained unearned privilege. 

It is here necessary to digress, for we observe him in this 
volume often compelled to suspend his struggle for social liberty 
while he endeavours to clear away obstructions in his path— 
foreign crises, Irish difficulties, and all the other ills which a nation 
among nations is heir to. On these occasions the practical mind 
is seen at work, and he shows a rare understanding of the real 
issues underlying the popular and prejudiced presentation of a 
problem. But they can be for him but side-issues, enlarging his 
outlook if you will, but they are not the main work. Those who 
suspect these excursions of occupying his whole-time thought 
know little of official life and its exacting claims on the physical 
and mental powers of a Minister, for whom the clock ticks out 
the inexorable minutes on a twenty-four hour dial. And there 
never was a better Ministerial head of a department—ask any 
old civil servant who served under him—than Chamberlain. It 
was from his own department that his own measures of reform 
emanated, and, when in the Cabinet, he had to devote all his best 
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energies and thought to these. It is important that this simple 
sum in physical energy and in hours and minutes should not, as 
many simple things, be ignored in judging a man’s deeds and 
motives. Above all, do not let us underrate its bearings on the 
question of Chamberlain’s personal responsibility for decisions 
of the Gladstone Cabinet on matters—vital to the interest of the 
nation—for which other Ministers with other departments were 
responsible. 

This is not the place to elaborate the theory of the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet, but I have touched on the point as 
I think Mr. Garvin shows a slight tendency to exaggerate the 
influence of these, in a sense, extraneous questions on Chamber- 
lain’s political development, as if through them he had grown out 
of a narrower conception of national liberty. I am probably 
quite unnecessarily anxious, as to the succeeding volumes, in 
suspecting a slightly apologetic treatment in this volume of some 
of Chaimberlain’s radical views at the time I am referring to—for 
example, as regards his theory of ‘Ransom’; sensing, quite 
wrongly I hope, a tendency to lead up to a later explanation of 
the inconsistency with which Chamberlain’s detractors charge 
him. For I find for instance his theory of Ransom—wanting 
perhaps in the scientific economic precision which attempts to 
explain, to our further confusion, our present difficulties—I find 
that both in inspiration and in content this theory is a logical 
outcome of the fundamental principles of freedom (the three F’s) 
which were his very life-blood. This is from the speech of 
June 5, 1885: 

If you will go back to the early history of our social system you will 
find that . . . every man was born into the world with national rights, 
with a right to share in the great inheritance of the community, with a 
right to a part of the land of his birth. Private ownership has taken the 
place of these communal rights, and this system has become so interwoven 
with our habits and usages, it has been so sanctioned by law and protected 
by custom, that it might be very difficult and perhaps impossible to 
reverse it. But then I ask what ransom will property pay for the security 
which it enjoys? ... 

The underlying creed of which such views and theories were 
the outcrop is held, rightly I think, by many who followed him, 
to have been his to the end. It is certainly what gave him 
clean and immediate contact with Colonial thought when he 
entered upon his great Imperial phase. Merriman, coming from 
South Africa to England in 1885, gave it the first recorded 
response, he said : 

In the Colonies we have everything you are trying to get, and more 
besides. We have realised the Radical ideal, and there is not a man even 
among the most conservative of us who does not hold opinions compared 
with which those of your extreme Left are quite moderate. 
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Briefly Chamberlain, as his enemies perceived, was out to 
fight and abolish unearned privilege, wherever he found it, and 
privilege, attacked, defended itself implacably. Here I think 
is the cause of his failure ever to achieve supreme political 
power. 

First, he had to overcome privilege to win entry into the narrow 
circle of ‘ governing classes,’ who for centuries had kept political 
power within a strict preserve. It is difficult for anyone born in 
the twentieth century to grasp the full meaning of his words, 
when at last he had been admitted to the Cabinet. Writing to 
Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, he says: ‘ There is no reason now why 
in the future men without connection or rank may not run on 
even terms with the “ governing ”’ families. It is a hard pill for 
the Whigs.’ This entrenchment won, he pushed on. His great 
strength was that he never suffered from what, in these days of 
over self-analysis, is called ‘an inferiority complex,’ in face of 
the silent ostracism which these governing classes imposed on 
those of different birth, education, and religion from their own. 
He believed staunchly that what he stood for in these respects 
made as good a man as any other ; he met frigid opposition with 
a dignity as tranquil as its own and without aggressiveness, 
but hot contempt he could and did overwhelm with blistering 
counter. 

It is difficult, in the ampler social conditions of to-day, to 
realise with what hope and zeal privilege charged its opponents 
with uncouthness and a lack of superficial culture. So successful 
were Chamberlain’s enemies in establishing such a reputation for 
him that to meet him in person for the first time was a shock 
and revelation tomany. In the ’seventies ‘Leslie Stephen . 
thought him “a very pleasant intelligent person ”’ in spite of his 
repute as a Republican bugbear.’ A writer to an American 
newspaper who had seen him in Parliament in 1876 says: ‘ He 
is the very opposite in appearance and manner of the profes- 
sional demagogue. . . . Mr. Chamberlain is terse, polisied and 
brilliant. . . .”. Here and there throughout the book are many 
instances of the same pleasant disillusionment, but once more 
the index fails me, and I am driven back on to one of my own 
greatest younger recollections, my first meeting with him, after 
which I remarked with naive astonishment to my companion : 
‘Why, the man’s a gentleman ! ’ 

Whether this weapon was a fair one or not for his enemies 
to use, it recoiled on their own heads. But good cause they had 
to hate him. In attacking privilege itself he was all aggression, 
going on from audacity to audacity, “sagacious audacity’ which 
made it the more formidable. His whole soul and being were 
devoted to sweeping it away, wherever it stood between him and 
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his main objective—‘ How to promote the greater happiness of 
the masses of the people, how to increase their enjoyment of life.’ 
Others had outdone him before, on the same ground, in vehemence 
but not in strength; for he led the first organised attack, his 
supporters well in hand, seeking revolution by peaceful means. 
Laisser faire, leaving in possession, was a doctrine foreign to his 
nature, now and throughout his political career. At the moment 
when, all his plans developed, his main attack is launched Mr. 
Garvin sees him, 

‘The bugbear of the possessing classes whether Conservative or Whig, 
and the chief object of their anathemas, he draws upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of the Crown. Breaking through the former bounds of Victorian 
statesmanship and leadership he rouses a spirit of change deeper, more 
far reaching than that of 1832 or 1868. The consequences are felt to 
this day.’ 

Could he have won, could he have accomplished by peaceful 
revolution the removal of the abuses against which Communism 
and revolts of violence are raising angry storms to-day ; could he 
have organised the nation and the Empire socially and economi- 
cally and set their feet on the path of human happiness to which 
he had guided his fellow-citizens? Throughout the period 
covered by this volume the gods seemed to smile on him. They 
raised up Dilke. So invincible seemed the alliance of these two 
great men that all was possible. With Dilke on his right hand, 
Dilke marked by every qualification which the governing classes 
demanded of an equal, Chamberlain’s vulnerable flank was 
covered in the advance to political dominance, with every hope 
of attaining to it in time—before, like Disraeli, he should find 
that sufferance was accorded by privilege only to impotence. 

Mr. Garvin closes vol. i. with the fall of Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment in 1885. ‘ It was,’ he says, ‘ the end, after somewhat more 
than fifty years, of the epoch of politics opened in 1832.’ He has 
come to the conclusion that it also marks a definite stage in 
Chamberlain’s career—‘ There let us leave him at the height of 
his political dreams and at the top of his own confidence. .. . 
Still well under fifty, and looking and feeling no more than 
thirty.’ I have before me as I write an engraved portrait of 
Chamberlain painted at this time. It was presented by him to 
Dilke, on whose death it was given to me by Miss Gertrude 
Tuckwell. 

‘ The things that changed all in Chamberlain’s career were to 
begin in a few weeks,’ and last among these things, shadows 
thrown forward from his next volume, Mr. Garvin mentions the 
eclipse of Dilke as a Cabinet Minister, one of these elements which 
‘ make in real life and politics a melodrama too complex in improba- 
bilities for any stage.’ I think he is right. Melodrama from the 
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Olympian point of view, but tragedy for those human puppets 
with whom the gods played. Tragedy which still wrings the hearts’ 

of those of us who, as younger men, knew and loved the Dilke of 

later years. Tragedy in which the plottings of politics had a 

share ; of these Dilke was a victim, to what extent we shall never 
know until the time when are brought to light ‘ the hidden things 
of darkness—and then shall every man have praise of God.’ 

Mr. Garvin says much of the alliance and friendship of these 
two great men, but he says nothing to which those who cherish a 
sense of loyalty to both of them can take exception ; most of what 
he says commands their gratitude. His short sketch of Dilke in 
chap. xv. is adequate and enlightening, and it is here that he 
voices his own consciousness of tragedy when, referring to the 
partnership founded and cemented between them, he says : 


it endured for five years with increasing effect as the strongest collaborative 
of its kind known in modern politics. Had fate allowed it to endure for 
twenty or thirty years, as these two hoped, there is little conceivable that 
it might not have achieved for the reorganisation of Britain and the © 
Empire. 


The human quality which they possessed most markedly in 
common was indomitable courage ; and I should like in closing to 
record one of my personal debts to both of them, believing that, 
in so doing, I may hand on the message they would most wish to 
give to those who are living in times fraught with the dangers and 
difficulties which they foresaw. Dilke in his later years would never 
speak of his own ‘martyrdom,’ as lesser men could not have 
refrained from doing; as to all that concerned that period of 
suffering he wore a mask on his face and let down a shutter on his 
soul which none could pierce or raise. But once, I remember, on | 
a summer evening at Dockett Eddy, the twilight falling on the 
Thames, his head lifted and his eyes brightened when somebody 
discussing John Gabriel Borkman, then playing in London, 
quoted the lines—‘ Oh, we are all of us run over, sometime or other 
in life. The thing is to jump up again, and let no one see you are 
hurt.’ 

The setting of my other reminiscence is very different : the 
luncheon table at Princes Gardens, Chamberlain crippled and 
imprisoned by the cruellest of the fates which he had dreaded. 
His spirit was as bright as ever, but the flesh had failed him. I 
had come to consult him as to a line of policy which I was, too 
obstinately as I thought, pursuing in journalism. Having listened 
patiently to my misgivings, he replied, forcing the words painfully 
into resonant speech : ‘I have never seen the good of giving in ; 
if you don’t give in, something always happens.’ 


FABIAN WARE. 








